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HE S lentors, on the 
character = conduct of a 


e are not deſigned to ex- 


hibit a ſcheme of impoſition on 
the underſtandings, or an indul- 
gence of the credulities of man- 


kind. Neither are they deſigned 


to expoſe to the world, an employ- 


went of infinite advantage to its 
222 wel- 
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welfare. But they are intended to 
ſhew what temper, and what con- 


* + 5 


duct, will be moſt beneficial to the 


phyſician in his Practice, and how 


hypocriſy and ignorance may be 


diſcovered by thoſe who — * | 
him. They are intended to ſhew, 
that amiable manners, good-ſenſe, 
and a liberal education, are the moſt 


eſſential, nay, the only qualificati- 
ons in this character: They are in- 


tended to ſhew, that modeſty of diſ- 


poſition and humility of behaviour, 
that humanity of temper and ſen- 


ſibility of heart, are its greateſt or- 

naments, and religion and virtue, 
its firmeſt ſupports: . They are in- 
tended to ſhew, that as the firſt of 
virtues is to do good, the perſon 
who engages in the profeſſion of 


me- 
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fob "ra Principle — — 


In fine they are intended to fhew, 
that every thing excellent, which 


can be acquired by learning, every | 


thing amiable which can be attain- 
ed by virtue, and every ability 
which can be exerciſed by a good 
underſtanding, are the careful hand- 
maids which ſhould attend his 
path, and conduct him to the tem- 
mu of tame and of — 


T "RP may bu ha „men; i 
may be artful men, there may be 
covetous men, and there may be 
ignorant men, who may enjoy this 


profeſſion, and enjoy it with ſue- 
ceſs. But whoever practiſes with 


caſe to himſelf, and-entirely to:the 
N ſfa- 
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ſatisfaction of his patients, will be 

the wiſe and honeſt man, who de- 

ſpiſes vanity, and is ſuperior to 
craft. Let then the profits or the 

reputation of the phyſician be what 

they will, the good of mankind 

muſt be the univerſal object of his 
concern. And tho' poverty and 

diſgrace ſhould be the conſequences 

of honour and of humanity, yet 

the cauſe of virtue and benevolence 

will flouriſh for ever. It will flou- 

riſh indeed, not in the gains or ap- 

-probation of the world, but in a 

r * and a heart at eaſe. 


What "mY been advanced with 
regard to education, muſt be left to 
the judgement of mankind ; but I 
* the directions I have given, 
N will 


will not ** the Audent of this 


ſcience. - And I have this comfor- 
table ſatisfaction, that if they do 
miſlead him, the diſpoſitions with 
which I have endeavoured to fur- 
niſh his mind, will enable him ea- 
fily to regain the path. What I have 
advanced with regard to the con- 
duct of a phyſician towards his 
brethren, and the reft of mankind, 
will perhaps expoſe. me to cenſure 
and contempt. To cenſure, for 
want of flattery towards perſons 
who may think they deſerve it; to 
contempt, for a want of knowledge 
of that world to which I have at- 
tempted to give rules of behaviour. 
With regard to the former, I hope 
I join with every honeſt man in diſ- 
regarding it; with reſpect to the lat- 
ter, 
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Page 16. line 11 for tyhe read Spe. 
17 17 — 11 for authorizes read abhors. 
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21 — 2 for tts read his. 
mid. 23 for vanity read variety. 
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103 13 before grimace, put by. | 
109 —— 20 after /ame, add time. 
140 — 19 for This read His. 
144 — 15 for direction read diſcretion. 
Ibid. 20 dele the. 
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EE taſk which you ſolicit me to 
| undertake is as difficult as it is 
important, and yet many cir- 
cumſtances will encourage me to com- 
ply with your requeſt, None, howe- 
ver, appear ſo powerful as the regard I 
| have always entertained for your family. 
Diſintereſted and benevolent actions will 
ever, 1 hope, excite gratitude and eſteem 
in the breaſt of one who always wiſhes 
to do good. I cannot but be pleaſed too, 
J muſt confeſs, with the confidence you 
place in my integrity, at the ſame time, 
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what I am conſcious of great deficiencies 
in thoſe talents which are eſſential to tlie 
juſt performance of what you require. 
In every profeſſion, not only a know- 
ledge of the arts, which are immediately 
ſubſervient to it ; but a knowledge like- 
wiſe of what will make us engage 1n it, 
with eaſe to ourſelves, and benefit to our 
fellow Creatures, 1s neceſſary to be cul- 
tivated. To inſtruct then how this is to 
be done, demands in the practice of 
phyſic, ſuch abilities as are not eaſily to 
be found. To how ſmall a ſhare of them 
the perſon of whom you aſk for informs 
tion can pretend, our future correſpon- 
dence, I am afraid will fatally convince 
you. I am perſuaded, however, that my 
inſtructions will be grafted upon ſuch a 
mind, as, at the fame time that it diſco- 
vers the defects of my underſtanding, 
will have reſolution and ingenuity enough 
to amenck any of its own errors which 


1 may have * out. 
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When you firſt conſulted me about 


Educating your Son to a profeſſion which 


I had embraced; 1 was happy in the 
thought that I could recommend to you 
a book written with ſo much elegance, 
and dictated by ſuch an amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, as the Osfervations on the duties and 


offices of a phyſician; I was eſpecially 


pleaſed to reflect likewiſe; that the author 


of it was a gentleman under Whoſe in- 


ſtruction your ſon was likely to receive 
all the advantages of his profeſſion. But 


I was afraid how it would ſatisfy a mind 


ſo inquiſitive as your's with regard to 
every thing that reſpects the welfare of 


your family, and could almoſt have fore- 


told the reſult of your reflections upon 
it. Give me leave, however, to juſtify | 
the author of that work from your cen- 
ſures, if ſo harſh a term can be applied 
to your obſervations. He wrote it, not 
to a particular friend, who was in doubt, 
whether his child would fill ſuch a ſtation | 
with propriety, nor to tell the world 
who were fit perſons to be phyſicians. 
Dx It 


It was part of. his lectures, and directed 
to people of all diſpoſitions and of all 
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N To the indolent and ſtupid, 
who had embraced ſuch a profeſſion with- 
out any conſideration, but of the gain 
that was to be made by it; to the man of 


pleaſure, who embraced it, becauſe it was 
à genteel employment, and introduced 
him to an agreeable ſociety; and to the 
grave, thinking, and induſtrious ſcholar 


who alone was qualified for the poſt. It 


was not to tell mankind, who ought to 


come and hear his lectures; but, ſince 


ſtudents were come, to inform them 


what character they ought to aſſume to 
ſecure the regards of their fellow mor- 


tals. 


You obſerve, likewiſe, another defici- 


ency in this work, which J ſhall alſo en- 
deavour to obviate. There are a thou- 
ſand circumſtances, you juſtly obſerve, in 
a phyſician's conduct, which require an 
explanation. He lives more particularly 


with the world, Perhaps, than a perſon 
of 


2 
of any other profeſſion, He often en- 
ters into every ſecret circumſtance be- 
longing to a family. At times, he is 
their friend, their parent, their only, 
protector. To know their caprice and 
humour, therefore, and how to accom- 
modate himſelf to them in each of theſe 
relations, requires an eminent degree of 
judgement and underſtanding. But it 
requires likewiſe rules, you ſay, and 
rules which this ingenious profeſſor hath 
omitted. He hath very juſtly omitted 
them. His pupils were brought from 
different nations, where a variety of man- 
ners and cuſtoms muſt prevail. To have 
entered therefore minutely into rules, 
to which the behaviour might be accom- 
modated in all, would have been. a dif- 
ficult taſk, and to many uſeleſs, To have 
adopted the plan of any one in particular, 
would have been impertinent and dicta- 
torial. As your fon, however, will moſt 
probably practiſe in England, you will 
not be diſpleaſed with me, if I enter into 
ſome more minute diſquiſitions, than 
B 3 what 
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what have been mentioned by this ele- 
gant author. To do this, indeed, is one 
principal reaſon why I undertake this 
correſpondence. But I ſhall not ſlaviſh- 
ly omit whatever he has mentioned, but 
throw his book entirely aſide. You can- 
not but expect, therefore, to meet of- 
ten with ſome of his favorite ſentiments, 
| ſentiments which have made a very deep 
impreſſionon my.mind, and which I would 
wiſh never to obliterate from it. My 
method, indeed, will be different from 
what he has adopted, not becauſe I diſ- 


like his plan, but becauſe I allow myſelf 


A . larger ſcope, 


NIV deſign then, Sir, ſhall be this. 
In the firſt place to ſhew you what diſpo- 
ſition of mind, or what characteriſtic 
features are eſſential to the profeſſion of a 
phyſician. I ſhall next deſcribe what 
improvements are neceſſary to conduct 
him to the threſhold of the ſtudy of 
medicine, and then direct how he may 
cultivate the ſtudy itſelf. This will con- 

ſtitute 


Oy 
ſtitute that part which I call his private 
character, becauſe it belongs to him as a 
Private independent man, and tho' neceſ- 
ſary to his future practice, will not be 
uſeleſs if he ſhould decline it. In the 
next place, I ſhall ſuppoſe him to have 
finiſhed his education, and to enter 
upon practice. To engage in the world 
in a profeſſion which calls for the greateſt 
reſolution and the moſt amiable manners. 
Reſolution, to ſtand againſt the tide of 
oppoſition; and amiable manners, to en- 
gage the affections of mankind upon his 
fide. To inform him how to demean him- 
ſelf then in this ſituation, will conſtitute 
two parts; the one will conſiſt of a 
cultivation of thoſe general qualities 
which are ſubſervient to theſe ends, which 
forms his public character. The other, 
in a method of conducting himſelf thro' 
life with the variety of perſons with whom 
he may be engaged, and the characters 
with which he may be connected. He is 
often to act in concert with a ſet of peo- 
pa who are linked with him in the fame 
1 profeſſion. 
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profeſſion. He is to live harmonioufly 
with them. To do this, requires a cir- 
cumſpection of behavior, and an atten- 
tion to their intereſts, He muſt conſider 
himſelf likewiſe as a ſervant of the pub- 
lic, and ſubject to the diſtreſſes of man- 
kind, The pooreſt inhabitant of this 
earth is not beneath his notice, or deſerv- 
ing his contempt. All this forms his 
political Character, 


By completing the whole of this 
ſcheme, and giving ſuch rules in every 
part of it, as may make the profeſſion ſit 
eaſy and comfortable upon him, I ſhall, 
I hope, fatisfy you with regard to what 
may be expected from your ſon, and you 
will judge how fit and how proper he is 
to embrace it upon ſuch terms, Were 
all mankind as cautious as you are in 
ſuiting the diſpoſitions of their children 
to the ſtations which they are afterwards 
to ſuſtain in life, we ſhould not find ſo 
many places filled by perſons ſo little 
qualified for them. The generality of 

parents, 
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parents, in the education of their chil- 
dren, conſult either their own eaſe, or the 
perverſe diſpoſitions of people ill qualified 
to judge of what will terminate in their 
own happineſs, or ſome accidental cir- 
cumſtance which may happen in their 
family. There is nothing more common 
than for parents to be fond of exalting 
their offspring to a higher ſtation in the 
ſame line of buſineſs, than they them- 
ſelves enjoy, Thus, ſurgeons and apo- 
thecaries often breed their eldeſt lons 
phyſicians, and attornies educate theirs 
to the bar, They do not, however, 
conſider the variety of character which 
they are obliged to ſupport, or how far 
their natural diſpoſitions are ſuited to it, 
They imagine that perſons of genius 
will "Kill every ſituation with propriety. 
There cannot, however, be a maxim 


more fallacious. Every man is barn to 


ſome prevailing character : the poet, the 
philoſopher, the phyſician, the lawyer, 
the ſtateſman and the divine, 
Adieu. 
LETTER 
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Lthough I cannot ſuppoſe you un- 

acquainted with the importance of 
the ſcienceof medicine, and of conſequence 
the character of a phyſician; yet, I muſt 
beg leave ſo far to treſpaſs upon the in- 
dulgence you allow me, as to make it 
the ſubject of this letter. A ſubject, 
which I am perſuaded will be very agree- 
able, tho little inſtructive to you. 
know it has en gaged a great deal of your 
attention. I know it has acquired a conſi- 
derable degree of your efteem. You would 
otherwiſe never have wiſhed to have been 
educated to this profeſſion yourſelf, you 
would never be ſo anxious about your 
gearing your ſon to it. 

There are a ſet of men in the world 
who have pride enough in their own cha- 
racters, and envy enough towards the 


character of others, to o deſpiſe the pro- 
feſſion 


EE 
feſſion of phyſic, and rank it amongſt 

the various crafts by which mankind are 
bubbled and deluded. I hope I do not 
miſrepreſent them when I ſay, they are 
influenced by pride and envy. Their own 
practice will juſtify the accuſation : for 
moſt of theſe perſons, whilſt they con- 
temn the regular-bred phyſician, ſupport 
and encourage: the ignorant quack and 
the bold impoſtor. Is not this then, 
complimenting their own judgements for 
want of education, whilſt they vilify 
thoſe, who, with labour and induſtry, 
have attained it's benefits. I am conſci- 
ons, however, that when I addreſs my- 
ſelf to you, I have no ſcruples of this 
kind to remove ; but that, as I enter into 
your ſentiments, I ſhall readily gain your 
approbation. Mankind are ſo fond of 
procuring eaſe from pain, and of enjoy- 
ing life as long as they are able, that 
whatever offers itſelf under theſe friend- 
ly aſpects, muſt be reſpected. amongſt 
them. That phyſic can do theſe, -is in- 
conteſtible. That it can preſerve life 
5 longer 
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longer than the deſigns of providence ſee 
fit, is impoſſible, and to which it's moſt 
powerful advocates do not pretend. 


There is a conſiderable difference between 


making life eaſy, comfortable and hap- 
py to us, in chearing the bed of ſickneſs 


with an alleviation of our moſt grievous 


pains, and in an apparent deliverance 
from the jaws of death; and in the 
thwarting the methods by which God has 
ordained the dominion of the univerſe: 
Nay, who knows, but that phyſicians 
are ſome of thoſe inſtruments in the 
hands of providence, by which life is 
longer preſerved, than a natural conſti- 
tution, with all the diſadvantages of art 
and of luxury, would ſupport. 


Whoever diſputes this, let him attend 
the bed of ſickneſs under a dangerous 
and excruciating diſeaſe. Let him ſee in 
ſuch diſtreſs, that by the preſcriptions of 
a phyſician, pain can be relieved. Let 
him ſee the hand of death, juſt ready to 
ſeize upon the patient, driven away for a 

further 
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further reſpite. That phyſic hath been 
abuſed, no one will deny. Whatever acta 
upon the good ſenſe of mankind, will 
act upon the credulities of thoſe who 
have no underſtanding. But becauſe 
Fools are duped, are wiſe men ito avoid 
the proper exerciſe of their abilities? by 
no means. Let us rather reflect, whe- 
ther that be not a ſpecious more than a 
ſolid underſtanding, which is fond of 
doubting, merely becauſe ignorant per- 
ſons are apt too implicitly to believe. 
We may refer ſuch a diſpoſition to the 
worſt kind of pride, Wes. 5 avoids as far 

s poſſible thinking with the common 
herd of mankind, merely becauſe their 
thoughts are level to every capacity. The 
common herd of mankind, however, if 
they fall into a good track, may be re- 
lieved from many a troubleſome and tedi- 
ous complaint, whilſt the ſenſible deſpi- 
ſer of medicine leads a wretched and 
painful life in compliment to his own 
ſuperior abilities. 


Whoever 


* 
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© Whoever ſtudies this ſcience judici- 
- ouſly, and endeavours to qualify himſelf 
For all it's benefits, will find it is not 
worth his' while to ſupport it as a craft. 


For he will ſoon ſee, that the labour and 


difficulties which he will be obliged to 
ſuſtain in the practice of it, the infinite 
fountains of knowledge which he muft 
continually ſearch in the ſtudy, and the 


little ſatisfaction which every diſeaſe will 
afford to aſſure him of future ſucceſs, 


will. make it a generous, rather than a 
mercenary employment; a ſacrifice to the 


good of mankind, rather than a wilful 
impoſition on their underſtandings. I 
need not convince you, that whoever en- 
ters upon the practice of Phyſic from 


pecuniary views, will be defeated in his 


ſcheme, unleſs he likewiſe practiſe thoſe 
mearr and diſhonourable arts which all 
good phyſicians diſown, and which are 
inconſiſtent with the benefit of mankind. 


There is no ſcience which, in the ſtudy 
of it, requires ſuch deep application. It 
| not. 
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not only demands a previous attention to 
the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, but is con- 
nected more immediately with others 
which require reflection, memory, and 
judgment, in the moſt eminent degree. 
Beſides this, it is a hiſtory of facts, which 
are inexhauſtible. Every day, and every 
hour we live, ſome new diſeaſe is either 
preſented to our experience, or recorded 
by others, which ſollicits our regard. 
Some new ſymptom ruſhes upon our prac- 
tice, ſome new cure attracts our notice. 
In other profeſſions, and the knowledge 
which is neceſſary to be acquired for . 
them, ſome ſtandard may be fixed to 
which we may always repair, and good 
ſenſe, with judicious, nay; with careful 
reaſoning, may eaſily qualify for practice. 
In theology we may always refer to the 
Bible; in law to the ſettled conſtitution 
of OUr country; but there is no conſtitu- 
tion ſo unſettled as the animal ſyſtem. 
| Every human breaſt is a kingdom with- 
in itſelf, which the varieties of air, of 
climate, of food and of dreſs, may dif- 
; terently 


ferently affeft. And if we were to con- 
ſtitute chilies upon every human body 
with every diſtin& diſeaſe, to what an in- 
Finite number ſhould we increaſe them ? 
The ingenious M. Sauvages has given 
us near two thouſand different ſpecies of 
diſorders. If we increaſe the y mptoms 
orily ten-fold, what a boundleſs variety 
-of knowledge thall we lay before the con- 
templation of a phyſician. — Beſides this, 
diſorders often take a new tyhe; new 
Fymptoms continually obtrude upon us, 
and new medicines are offered to our in- 
ſpection. Jo confider then how to ar- 

"range thefe ſeverally in their reſpective 
places; to know what has been done, and 
-what is continually performing; and to 
know how to adjuſt the obſervations of 
others, to what we ſee ourſelves, is no 
'fach inconſiderable taſk. A perfect 
knowledge one might ſuppoſe would 
make mankind, as well as the phyſician's 
fame, immortal. To endeavour to gain 
this perfection then is his indiſpenſible 
* ; becauſe the objects to be ſerved by 
it, 
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it, are the life, peace, and ſafety of our 
fellow creatures. But to theſe our en- 
deavours ſo arduous and difficult as this 
may appear, we may add one thing more 
which 1s infinitely more mortifying to us. 
It is the contemplation of the diſappoint- 
ed views of our friends, who look up to 
us with anxious countenances for a re- 
lief which we are unable to give. If in- 
tereſt can enjoy this ſcene, ſurely huma- 
nity authorizes it. And will thoſe who call 
themſelves men for the ſake of a pecuni- 
ary reward, ſuffer thoſe pangs which can 
never be ſatisfied by it? By no means. 
Why are there any phyſicians ? it may be 
aſked. It is wonderful there are. But 
when young men enter upon the ſcience, 
they behold ſcenes of affliction, at a very 
great diſtance, they approach them with 
gradual ſteps; and when they begin to 
ractiſe, are in ſome meaſure prepared 
for the conflict. I would flatter myſelf, 
likewiſe, that principles of generoſity 
have great influence over their minds, 
They wiſh to do good. They are fond 
| C of 
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of the ſciences, and they deſpiſe the com- 
mon method of obtaining a fortune, and 
employing their time; which whilſt this 
may enrich their purſes, leaves the mind 
a barren wilderneſs and a howling deſart. 


This letter you may think rather 
gloomy and diſcouraging; I hope, how- 
ever, in my next to diſpel all doubts, 
when I ſhew the natural diſpoſitions 
which are fitted for this profeſſion, and 
which, I think, your fon enjoys in an 
exalted degree. 


J am, &c. 


LETTER 
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DE AR SIR, 


OU cannot be unacquainted with 
this maxim, that to every profeſſion 
a pecular character is adapted: that by 
this it diſtinguiſnes it's members from 
the reſt of mankind, is known to them 
at firſt ſight, and is qualified for perform- 
1ng every office belonging to 1t with de- 
cency and reputation. You may think, 
however, with many others, that ſuch a 
character is more artificial than natural, 
and that it is invented by the cunning, 
and ſupported by the craft of men, who 
are willing to ſeparate themſelves from 
the reſt of their fellow creatures, for fear 
that they ſhould be as wiſe and as know- 
ing as themſelves. I will endeavour then 
to ſhew you in this letter, that ſuch a a 
character may be derived from the na- 
tural diſpoſitions of the mind ; and that 
where we find it entirely artificial, 1t muſt 
C'2 be 


1 
be owing to the covetouſneſs, or the in- 
diſcretion of parents and guardians, who 
inſpect the education of young perſons. 
There is certainly a great variety in our - 
natural diſpoſitions. No one 1s gay, vo- 
| latile, and fickle, and at the ſame time 
grave, reſerved, and determined. We 
know alſo to what profeſſion theſe par- 
ticular diſpoſitions belong. If men de- 
viate, therefore, from the laws of na- 
ture, and do not ſuit the profeſſion with 
the diſpoſition which is beſt qualified for 
it, we cannot blame the perſon who is 
educated to it, for adopting a character, 
which 1s oppoſite to his native temper. 
He ſees when it is too late the miſtake 
which has been made, and, inſtead of re- 
Iinquiſhing a poſt for which he finds 
himſelf diſqualified, but to which his re- 
ſolution tempts him to adhere, he enters 
readily into the deception, and thus brings 
upon himſelf diſhonour, and a diſgrace 
upon the profeſſion to which he belongs. 
He brings a diſgrace upon the profeſſion, 
by altering thoſe diſpoſitions which every 
one 
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one was acquainted with, and approved, 
as it's greateſt ornament. Mankind na- 
turally admire a confiſtency of conduct. 
Can they think then that profeſſion to 

be — than craft, which deſtroys 
this conſiſtency, and induces a perſon in 
profeſſing a peculiar character, to devi- 
ate from thoſe natural diſpoſitions which 
were his honour and credit, whilſt a Cl- 
tizen of the world? | 


He brings, likewiſe, a diſgrace upon 
himſelf. For if he hath not reſolution 
enough to alter his native temper, he 
will be deſpiſed by thoſe who will think 
him, upon this account, ill qualified for 
the character he eſpouſes. And if he 
does alter his native temper, he will be 
deſpiſed by his firſt friends, for engaging 
ſo confidently in a ſituation by which he 
is obliged to ſacrifice his virtue. For all 
_ hypocriſy is vice.— It is not my buſineſs 
to exhibit to you the ſeveral diſpoſitions 
which are ſuited to the vanity of profeſ- 
ſions tenable by mankind. All that I 
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mall attempt to deſcribe, will be thoſe 
Which I think neceſſary in the practice of 
Phyſic. Becauſe they agree with the cha- 
racter of your ſon, you will think me 
guilty uilty of flattery. But as I ſhall attempt 
o give the character of a phyſician, in the 
fulleſt manner I am able; I hope you 
will not diſapprove of this firſt and ne- 
ceſſary ſtep to it, tho' uſeleſs, when ap- 
plied in the preſent caſe. 


The firſt diſpoſition then, which I 
think incumbent upon a perſon of this 
profeſſion, and indeed his greateſt orna- 
ment, in every period of his life, his 
private ſtudies, and in his public beha- 
viour, is modeſty. Not, indeed, that 
modeſty which reſults from an aukward 
baſhfulneſs, or a ſheepiſh timidity; but 
ſuch as is founded on juſt ſentiments of 
human nature, on the imperfection of 
their abilities, and the inſufficiency of 
their attainments. Such as is founded 
likewiſe in true ſentiments of his own | 
nature, on his diffidence in what he re- 
EMC ay 
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ally knows, and his perpetual eagerneſs to 
Fa what he is ignorant of. To decline 


knowledge, is as great a proof of pride, 
as of ignorance; to preſume upon it, o 
' », Arrogance as of inſufficiency. — There is 


no profeſſion, however, which requires 
this diſpoſition, ſo much as phyſic. E 

who belongs to it never knows too 
much. It is likewiſe required in it's 
moſt extenſive degree in ſuch a perſon's 
commerce with the world. He' has to 
do with men of all characters, and of 
all diſpoſitions, with ignorant perſons, 
and with thoſe who are proud of their 
learning; with clowns and with men of 
the world; with all ages, and with every 
{ex ; with poor and rich; with young 
and eld. He encounters likewiſe 
all their prejudices, and every up- 
ſtart humour. He ſees them at thoſe 
times when they have no guard over 
their paſſions ; when every bad diſpofi- 
tion, if they poſſeſs it, will appear, if 
they have it not, perhaps, be aſſumed, 


* when even civility and good man- 
3 Wl ners 
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ners will be neglected and forgotten. To 
what an humiliating ſituation doth this 
reduce him? — Humiliating, indeed, to 
the proud and diſdainful man. But the 


perſon who enjoys a native modeſty and \ 


| humility of diſpoſition, is always fond 
of reheving the diſtreſſed, and he rejoices 
to do good, even under ſuch —— and 
A en circumſtances. : 


If the are not more ungracious, 
there may yet be more delicate circum- 
ſtances to engage the modeſty of a phy- 
ſician. There are a thouſand ſecrets 
which are made known to him, which 
are concealed from the whole world be- 
ſides; ſometimes from the neareſt rela- 
tions. Theſe are moſt powerful trials of 
his moſt delicate principles. To want 
this diſpoſition would make him inſenſi- 
ble of their importance, and to betray 
them would injure him in the tendereſt 
| part. | Beſides, this diſpoſition . engages 
confidence; and confidence may be of the 
utmoſt importance in - procuring relief. 
How many, alas! have fallen a ſacrifice 
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to an ill- timed baſhfulneſs, for want 
of knowing the real temper of their phy- 
ſician ? We have ſeen of what conſe- 
quence this character is with regard to 
his commerce with his patients. Let us 
now take a view of it's advantages, as 
it reſpects the ſatisfaction which it gives 
himſelf. It muſt be very diſagreeable to 
a proud man to be called to the bed of 
ſickneſs, in order to give relief, and be 
driven from it as haſtily by the impetu- 
ous temper of his patient. It muſt in- 
terfere with his beſt thoughts, deprive 
him of the means of thinking properly, 
and very much miſlead his judgment on 
the caſe. Whilſt his mind is agitated 
with thoughts about himſelf, he muſt 
neglect thoſe which ſo intimately concern 
his fellow creature. But the modeſt man 
is inſenſible of theſe affronts. He argues 
from the fallibility of human nature. He 
ſees the diſtreſs of his fellow mortal, and 
he pities him for his mental, as well as 
his bodily, infirmity. Another difpoſi- 
tion Which every perſon of this profeſſion 
ſhould 


4 
ſhould enjoy, is gravity. It is this cha- 
rafter, indeed, which, when aſſumed, 

often diſgraces him in the eyes of 
the world. It is neceſſary, or mankind 
would never have univerſally agreed to- 
aſſociate them together. A volatile diſ- 
poſition, if it can be brought to think, 
may be made ſuſceptible of it's oppoſite. 

There are many diſtreſſing circumſtan- 

ces in the practice of phyſic to induce it. 

But few perſons, of volatile diſpoſitions, 

ever do think ſeriouſly enough to be edu- 

cated to this profeſſion.” A grave man 
naturally thinks; it is no reſtraint to him 
to do it; he is therefore beſt qualified 
for it of any other. I have already ſaid 
that a phyſician can never know too 
much; I may now add, he can never 
think too much: for knowledge without 
reflection can be of little uſe to the hu- 
man mind. But grave people do not al- 
ways think the moſt. There is ſome- 
times an indolence and inattention in 
gravity. If they undertake a profeſſion, 
however, there is more truſt to be placed 
| in 
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in ſuch a character than in a volatile dif- 
poſition. There is one thing, of which 
we are certain in gravity, that it is not ſo 
fond of novelty and variety; and, there- 
fore, not ſo liable to be diverted from the 
thoughts it ſhould indulge. Gravity is, 
likewiſe, beſt fitted to the folemn octaſis 
ons in which a phyſician may ſometimes 
engage. He often views nature in her 
laſt extremity, and when he cannot 
contribute relief, muſt excite the ſor- 
row of many a friend, as well as many 
a tender and affectionate ſoul. A ſmile 
in ſuch caſes would increaſe the dilem- 
ma, and betray the impropriety of the 
character. Gravity, likewiſe, commands 
confidence. For fear of being laughed 
at, how often do mankind ſuppreſs 
their moſt intereſting thoughts? Gravity 
relieves that reſtraint, and lays the phy- 
fician open to every complaint. Much 
more might be ſaid upon this ſubject, 
and many other qualities might be ad- 
duced as neceſſary to this profeſſion. 
Where _— are at all included, however, 


in 
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in the moral qualities of the heart, I 
have referred them to a general head. I 
am afraid, you will think, I have want- 
ed in this letter to write the panegyric of 
your ſon: whichhas made me much ſhort- 
er than I could have wiſhed, and obliged 
me to ſubſcribe myſelf, perhaps, too a- 
bruptly, | 


Yours, &Cc. 


CEETTER 


K 


LE TTC 


DAR SIR, 


OU might naturally * that I 
ſhould a little more enlarge the 
cibjea of my laſt letter, and that whilſt 
I am deſcribing the diſpoſitions which are 
eſſential to a phyſician, I ſhould conſider 
the moral qualities of the mind, as well 
as thoſe which have no reference to right 
or wrong. It is natural, indeed, I will - 
allow, for one man to be more viciouſly 
inclined than another, or to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular regards to virtue 
and to vice, independent of reflection, 
or the good conſequences his actions may 
procure. But a phyſician 1s entirely a 
moral character, and virtue is more par- 
ticularly an object of his concern, than 
of moſt other mens. It is neceſſary 
then, that he ſhould cultivate every diſ- 
poſition of this kind, in which he is de- 
ficient. And, I think, it can be no in- 
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jury to ſociety, or to the individual, if 


by educating a perſon to this profeſſion, 
we breed up a virtuous member of the 
community. The ſame cannot always 


be ſaid of thoſe natural diſpoſitions which 
were the ſubject of the laſt letter. They 
may be ornaments, but are by no means 
neceſſary to virtue. — One of them may 
be always a grace, indeed, to every cha- 
racter; the other can ſuit only ſome par- 


ticular ſtations, and is devoid of ſome of 


thoſe particular faculties, which render 
us moſt amenable in ſociety. — 1 ſhall de- 


fer the peculiar moral improvements 
which are neceſſary to this character, 


a phyſician. Do not think, however, that 


by moral improvement, I mean an in- 


clination to virtue in general. For ſuch 
an inclination muſt not be left to that 
fatal period. I mean thoſe which con- 


ſtitute ſome of the graces of human na- 


ture, and which, tho' the virtuous man 
may be without, yet none but virtuous 
men can cultivate with propriety. To 

. be 


. 


till +: come to conſider the public life of 
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be good, to be ſober, and to be religious, 
are neceſſary in every profeſſion ; that they 
are more particularly neceſſary to that of 
a phyſician, I will make the ſubject of 
this letter. 


I have already ſhewed you, that thoſe 
natural diſpoſitions which incline a perſon 
to think, are abſolutely eſſential to this 
character. Can any one then be ſo a- 
verſe to reflection, as he Who is a ſlave 
to immorality and profaneneſs? The -beft 
excuſe for thoſe who indulge in theſe 
vices. is, that they do not think; for if 
thoughts be added to their irregularities, 
they muſt appear more like dzmons 
than men. A thinking brute is a mon- 
ſter in the creation; whilſt other animals 
are led away by the blind impulſe of paſ- 
ſion, we connect no moral ideas with 
their actions: but if they ſhould think 
and reaſon as we do, we ſhoald at 
once make them accountable for their 
conduct. It is common, however, for 
perſons of immoral characters to embrace 
mis as well as any other profeſſion. But 

then 
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then they bring a certain diſgrace upon 
it, and render 1t ridiculous in the eyes of 


the world. A religious education then 


is of the utmoſt. conſequence ; and tho 


it be uſeleſs to ſhew it to you, yet I muſt, 


beg leave juſt to mention ſome of thoſe ad- 
vantages which may be derived from it. 


Religion, even tho' it be a falſe one, 


where it acts upon a ſincere mind, will 
always have this advantage over the con- 
trary principle; that as it proceeds from 
conviction, it will diſpoſe us to the moſt 
-upright intentions. Where it corre- 
ſponds with the beſt faculties of our rea- 
ſon, it goes hand in hand with her, and 
will influence not only our practice, but 


our knowledge likewiſe. What 1s a phy- 


fician to do when he is called to the bed 


of ſickneſs ? Is he to flatter the ſick man's 


hopes; to ſooth his aching pain, and 


chear his dying groans ? Is he to invent 
magical ſpells and ſuperſtitious incanta- 
tions, merely to delude the unwary and 
the ignorant? Is he to become the bug- 

bear 


| 
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bear of the imagination, and the bub- 
ble of mankind ? Or, is he to think cloſely 
and accurately upon the caſe before him, 
to reaſon upon 1t with attention and care, 
and to recolle& and preſcribe what may 
be of real ſervice to his patient, really to 
eaſe his pains, really to raiſe him up, if 
poſſible, to future uſefulneſs ? If he be 
to do the former, conſcience will be of. 
no ſervice to him. If he be to do the 
latter, it is the only thing which can be 
of ſervice to him. Without this religi- 
ous. principle he cannot be ſufficiently 
attentive to the intereſts of thoſe for 
whom he may be concerned. We natu- 
rally fly from pain and uneaſineſs, the 
beſt of us do not love them, but a bad 
man muſt neceſſarily deſert them. There 
can be no pleaſure in the practice of phy- 
ſic, but from the idea of doing good ; if 
no ſuch idea then ever enters our breaſts, 
from what can the pleaſures of the pro- - 
feſſion be expected? and unleſs we prac- 
tiſe with pleaſure, we can never do it to 
the ſatisfaction of ourſelves, or the be- 


nefit of our fellow creatures. 
D To 
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To be 1 in a fret, to be al- 
ways vexed and diſappointed, muſt hurt 
aur beſt thoughts, and deprive us of thoſe 
means we might otherwiſe uſe to advan- - 
tage. If to do good then be the pro- 
vince of a phyſician, if to accompliſh 
this end, his mind muſt be calm and ea- 
ſy, uninterrupted by the cares, and un- 
diſturbed by the viciſſitudes of human 
life; he muſt from earlieſt youth culti- 
vate the character of a good and religi- 
OUS man. 

In the ſame manner as modeſty and 
gravity, fo the character of religion, en- 
gages the confidence of thoſe for whom 
we are employed. Some of theſe may be 
religious themſelves, and then the oppo- 
ſite character in a phyſician is inexcuſa- 
ble, for the moſt powerful reaſons. Seri- 
ouſneſs, however, occupies every mind, 
when it nearly thinks of it's laſt diſſolu- 
tion from the body. Men haſtily fly to 
what can give relief; and they know 
FE that, 


1 

that, next to knowledge, ſincerity is mioſt 
capable of affording it. When both are 
joined together, they moſt readily ſecure 
approbation. Should it be told the worft 
and moſt abandoned of men, that a 
phyfician would no ſooner leave him 
than he would forget all his complaints, 
or repair with a jocund countenance to 
laugh over them in the ſociety they had 
once enjoyed together; all the ties of 
friendſhip, all former ſympathy of ſouls, 
all ideas of connection and eſteem, would 
be diſcarded from his heart, and he would 
fly to the thinking and ſerious man, 
1 before, he had defpiſed for gravity 
and ſanity of manners. Becauſe he 
would recollect, that ſuch a man would 
reflect more upon his caſe, and, of con- 
ſequence, be more capable of adminitter- 
ing relief. 


There are ſome patients to whom the 
religious man can only be the confidant, 
and where the revealing a ſecret to. one 
of a profane and immoral character, would 
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be the moſt effectual means of ruin and 


deſtruction. The unguarded hours of in- 
nocence, however, are ſometimes made 


ſubject to theſe harpies of human nature. 


But it is not a ſanctified character a- 
lone, taken up as an hand- maid to inte- 
reſt, which can render a man amiable in 
this profeſſion, or is what I inſiſt upon 
in this place. No, it is ſuch a * 
character as proceeds from a regular and 
exemplary education; ſuch as is ſenſible 
of the real benefits of virtue; and ſuch 


as from the heart approves of a conſcien- 


tious conduct, in every circumſtance and 
condition of life. A perſon endued with 
ſuch a knowledge as this, will bear ſuch 
ſettled principles eſtabliſhed in his mind, 
as will enable him to reaſon upon the 
propriety of religion and virtue, as well as 
procure their benefit to ſociety. He will 
ſee that mankind cannot live without 
them with eaſe and convenience, that 
anarchy will ariſe upon their diſſolution, 
and that in proportion as they are neg- 

lected 


* 


19 
lected and contemned, confuſion, diſor- 
der, and miſery muſt prevail. Theſe 
thoughts, if they are not tedious, I am 
perſuaded will not be diſagreeable to you. 
I am ſenſible they are uſeleſs from the 
pains you have always taken to inculcate 
them upon your family. They may con- 
tribute, however, to ſome of thoſe pleaſ- 
ing and moſt grateful 1deas which always 
occur upon the reflection of having done 
right. As ſuch, I wiſh they may have 
the deſired effect, whilſt I remain, &c, 
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Am afraid you will think, that in my 

farmer letters I have trifled with you 
90 much, and have not ſufficiently en- 
tered into the ſubject, to ſatisfy any of 
your intereſting enquiries, Indeed, I 
have not ſatisfied myſelf ; for the more 
J reflect upon it, the more difficulties I 
find it to contain. I am willing, there- 
fore, to hover about the ſurface as long 
as I can, for fear that I ſhall acquit my- 
ſelf but aukwardly when I come to diſ- 
cuſs the more important parts. But by 
what I have ſaid, I hope you will be ſa- 
tisfied, if you are not ſatiated with many 
_ particulars relating to the character of a 
phyſician. And I ſhall now endeavour 
to ſhew what will be neceſſary in con- 
ducting the ſtudy of this valuable ſci- 
ence, he will be obliged to cultivate. But, 
previous to jt, gIve me leave juſt to inti- 
| mate 
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mate to you, what ſort of genius is requi- 
ſite, both for the ſtudy and practice of 
this profeſſion. For the ſtudy and the 
practice require a genius of a very dif- 
| knen kind. 


A large and extenſive. memory i in a 
mind, fitted to imbibe ideas from a great 
variety of objects, and retain them in 
their different places till they are required 
for action, may conſtitute the genius 
which is eſſential in the ſtudy. But in 
the practice there muſt be added a ſolid 
and aceurate judgment. It is not ſuffici- 
ent that we know alone. We muſt be 
judges likewiſe what to do in the pecu- 
Har circumſtances which offer to us. 
Some people imagine very few natural 
abilities are wanting in the practice of 
phyſic, and many of it's profeſſors have 
verified it by their conduct. A blockhead 
indeed may practiſe, nay, practiſe with 
ſueceſs. But he cannot practiſe, if he 
thinks with eaſe to himfelf, or entirely to 
; the! ſatisfaction of his patients. He may uſe 
D 4. a vari- 
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a variety of means, whilft he is equally 
alarmed at the benefit, as at the deſtruc- 
tion they occaſion. A good phyſician, 


| however, muſt have a conſiderable degree 


Fe 


of genius, to underſtand the ſymptoms 
which preſent themſelves, to know their 
connection with this diſeaſe, to recollect 


what will be moſt ſerviceable i in the cure, 


and to prognoſticate the event which will 


. ſucceed. Circumſtances in which no 


man can be too confident, but apt to 
fail. They know as much as any one, 
perhaps, and yet fate obliges them to 
doubt. The bad phyſician, on the con- 


trary, knows nothing, whilſt he thinks e- 
very thing clear before his view. For 


in the midſt of his confidence death ap- 


proaches, to convince him of his errors. 


I will no longer tire you with ſhewing 


you what a man ought to be, but will 


endeavour as far as J am able to inſtruct 
you how he may become a good phyſician, 


if he hath the above mentioned qualities 
firmly eſtabliſhed in his mind. For 


with- 


| [ 

without the firm eſtabliſhment. of theſe 
qualities, I think it cruel to torture his 
own ſoul, and the bodies of his patients, 
with ſtudying a profeſſion for which he 
is by no means fitted or diſpoſed. The 
qualifications then, let me repeat them, 
are to be modeſt and grave in his deport- 
ment, to have had a virtuous and ſober 
education, and to be poſſeſſed of a good 
memory, and a ſound judgment. 


With theſe qualifications, he ſhould 
have acquired, before he enters upon the 
ſtudy of phyſic, a conſiderable degree of 
claſſical knowledge, both ancient and 
modern. As much, indeed, as any of 
our ſchools can teach him. The dead 
languages are the immediate languages 
of his profeſſion. He is to read in them 
almoſt all the knowledge he is to ac- 
quire: He is to ſpeak in them, upon 
many important occaſions; and he is 
always to write in them, what is to be 
done for his fellow creatures, in the moſt 
important criſis of their lives. To be 
un- 


1 


unſkilful then in theſe means of ſcience; 
would not only occaſion a great deal of 
ignorance, but might be productive of a 
miſtake, which the beſt wiſhes of a phy- 
ſician could never recover. I would 
therefore encourage this knowledge, 
much as poſſible, and wiſh that who- 
ever embraces this profeſſion, would, 
not only be well verſed in it, but critics 
in it likewiſe. I would not exclude the 
Greek, more than the Latin ; one fact 
of an antient writer, as indeed of any 
writer, may ſuggeſt perhaps an hint, 
for which a phyſician may rejoice through 
his whole life. For it may ſave him the 
life of many a dear and valuable friend. 
There are times, when too great anxiety 
may prevent our troubled thoughts 
from thinking with propriety. We 
then fly to books, and ranſack every 
ſource from which knowledge can be de- 
rived from others. How diſtreſſing muſt 
it be to think, that ſuch knowledge is 
envelopped in a language with which we . 
are unacquaitited ? And how agr _ 
the 


k J 

the thought, if, when we do repair to ſuch 
reſources, we find a pertinent remark, 
which may ſatisfy all our expectations? 
Upon the ſame accounts, the modern 
languages are worthy of our regard and 
ſtudies; they fit us for foreign travel, and 


they accompliſh us as gentlemen. 


Next to the ſtudy of the languages, 
I think the ſtudy of the mathematicks of 
infinite conſequence. Not, indeed, that 
they have much to do with the practical 
part of medicine. But they teach us to 
reaſon well, as Mr. Locke obſerves, and are 
therefore of infinite ſervice, in a profeſ- 
ſion where the good of mankind is ſo in- 
timately intereſted in the juſtneſs of our 
ſentiments. Logic and metaphyſics have 
the ſame tendency, and in the manner in 
which of late years they have been ſtudied, 
are of the utmoſt conſequence in this 
profeſſion, are the ground-work of juſt 
and candid reaſoning, and will perhaps 
conſtitute the foundation of every future 


dung. Theſe principles of ſcience, ſtrip- 
ped 
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ped of the unnatural garb, with which 
they have till of late been inveſted, will 
be eſteemed as long as common ſenſe can 
preſerve its power: for now they belong 
entirely to her train, and are the careful 


hand-maids which conduct her through 
the paths of knowledge. Common ſenſe 
may be introduced into medical, as well 
as any other ſcience. But till of late 
years every theory of phyſic hath been ad- 
opted by the mechanical ſchool, and 
lines and figures have been inſtituted to 
aceount for actions which ſeem to depend 
entirely on an animated principle. Since 
mechanics have been well underſtood, 
they have excluded medicine from their 
cogniſance. For as a falſe theory em m- 
braced it, the true one relinquiſhed it en- 
tirely, and gave it over to principles upon 
which mechaniſm could exert no influ- 


ence. 


Natural philoſophy ſhould not be neg- 
lected by the phyſician. There are parts 


of medical knowledge, viz. every thing 
which 


„ 


which relates to drugs which depend up- 
on it, and there are many other parts 
which bear a very ſtriking analogy with 
the common phænomena of nature. The 
principles of this ſcience likewiſe reign 
throughout the creation; all matter is 
governed by them, and the animal body, 
when conſidered in its native form, muſt 
belong to them, and be governed by them 
likewiſe. Thus the human mind, tho' 
it can act upon the corporeal limbs, yet 
cannot act upon the gravity of its na- 
ture. 


The principles of moral philoſophy 
ſhould likewiſe be ſtudied by a phyſician, 
with a conſiderable accuracy, not to make 
him a better man only than he would o- 
therwiſe be,” but that he may be fully ac- 
quainted with the power and diſpoſitions 
of the human ſoul. Phyſicians in general 
have not ſufficiently ſtudied the human 
mind ; and indeed it hath been a ſtudy 
which has been much neglected in our 
univerſities, and other places of ſcholaſtic 

diſ- 


142" 
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r 
diſcipline. A fatal miſtake which has 
induced much error, and prevented many 
valuable diſcoveries. I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that your ſon will be induced to cul- 
tivate this ſtudy; and to this purpoſe 
give me leave to recommend to him a ve- 


ry valuable ſyſtem, which in my opinion 


hath no equal. It is that of profeſſor 
Hutcheſon of Glaſgow. A man who, for 
his many amiable qualities and his up- 


right diſpoſition of mind, gained the 


friendſhip of his numerous pupils. And 
who unfortunately likewiſe gained ſome 
enemies, who. envied his ſuperior feelings, 
and from the malevolence or miſtaken 
zeal of their hearts oppoſed a ſyſtem which 
breathed only peace and good will to 


mankind. 
I am, &c. 
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Concluded my laſt letter by recom- 
mending the ſtudy.” of morality, to 
the attention of a young gentleman, in- 
tended for the practice of phyſic. You. 
will think it needleſs, therefore, that 1 
ſhould begin with recommending a ſtudy 
of his religious obligations to his care. 
And yet you will agree with me, in 
thinking it too important a ſubject to be 
paſſed over in ſilence. I have already en- 
couraged, in the ſtrongeſt terms, a religious 
and ſober education in his earlieſt arg; 
and J have encouraged, likewiſe, the 92 
of morality in thoſe which are more ma- 
ture. But theſe are not always ſufficient 
guards againſt infidelity, which is too. 
apt to inſinuate its poiſon, at a period of 
our lives, when our paſſions are very 
powerful, and the beſt efforts of our rea- 
ſon hardly ſufficient to controulthem. A 


ſober 
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ſober education, you may ſay, will create 
that ſerious temper that will incline to 
what is decent and becoming, under 
every garb ; and morality will confirm its 
perſuaſions, whilſt it endows with reaſon, 
and with ſentiment. The firſt, howe- 
ver, may be over-ruled by the vivacity 
and ſpirit of youth; and the latter may 
be thought ſufficient to conduct us 
through the path of life. Many divines 
(I may call them injudicious in this par- 
ticular) have ſeparated religion and mo- 
rality from each other. But the beſt di- 
vinity, which is that of the ſcriptures, 
ſhews us the ſtrongeſt alliance between 
them. And Iam certain that if young 
perſons, at the ſame time that they ſtudy 
the morality of the ſchools, or that much 
better ſyſtem which I mentioned in my 


laſt letter, were to read and to ſtudy in 


the original thoſe very valuable writings 
which we find in the New Teſtament, we 
ſhould have but little infidelity in the 
world. For whatever a man's private 0- 
pimons might be, he would be aſhamed 
; | * to 


[ 49 ] 


to avow them, when they were repug-, 
nant to good ſenſe, and the original 
principles of human nature. This then 


is the religion, which J would wiſh a 
young phyſician to ſtudy. And with this. 

religion I believe he would be rendered. | 
fully capable, as far as conſcience can in- 
fluence him, to perform his duty in the 
world, and promote the intereſt of his 
fellow- creatures, in that profeſſion which 
he has choſen for his future employ- 
ment. | 3 


1 will proceed now to ſhew you, how 
far the polite arts are neceſſary in the e- 
ducation of a phyſician. You will fay, 
nothing that is polite ſhould be omitted 
by a perſon whoſe manners ſhould be as 
poliſhed as poſſible. It is true. And I 
would recommend all theſe arts to his 
conſideration in ſome degree, to under- 
ſtand them as a gentleman, not to prac- 
tiſe them as a proficient. By that he 
might be led aſide from more important 
ſtudies, might neglect that ſtrict attention 
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tõ his patients, which 18 occaſionally ne- 
ceſſary, and expoſe himſelf to the contempt g 
and ridicule of mankind. To have a 
foul ſuſceptible of the ſounds of harmo- 
ny, is an accompliſhment very neceſſary 
ma perſon, whoſe ſenſibility ſhould be 
raiſed with the moſt tender feelings of 
his fellow creatures. In the ſame manner 
a taſte for ſculpture, and paintings, and 
architecture, and poetry, and hiſtory, 
&e. coincides with that delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, which is eſſential to one 'who 
_ ſhould ſuffer no, care to paſs away unnoti- 


Ed, no Uiſtreſs to be neglected « or forſaken, 


"We nl now I think titrdighea a young 
ntleman with many pre eparatory ſtudies, 
Td: indeed with as much employment, 
perhaps, as would occupy ' the whole of his 
time, if they were to be purſued as ends 
rather than as the means of attaining any 
other profeſſion. They ſhould | occupy 
him then at this time, 10 much as to gain 
all that he ought to require of them, 
chat they may be almoſt laid aſide, when 
he 


he enters upon the ſtudy of phyſic, or 
retained in ſuch a manner, as that when 
he chuſes to renew them, he may do it 


with pleaſure. But there is a part of e- 
ducation, which may be thought more 
immediately to belong to this profeſſion 
than any that I have mentioned, and a- 
bout which you have entertained ſome 
ſerious thoughts. Allow: me then to 
give my ſentiments freely upon this ſub- 
ject which you may have thought, in- 
deed, that I have forgotten, but which I 
have remembered, I hope in time to ſhew 
my reſpect for you, by diſcuſſing the ar- 
gument fairly and with prevaion; : HEAT 


It was the firſt queſtion almoſt that. you 

aſked me, when you began to think of 
breeding your ſon a phyſician, whether 
it would not be proper previouſly to 
place him in an apothecary's ſhop, that 
he might underſtand the nature of drugs, 
and that he might learn how to preſeribe. 
I cannot avoid ſhewing you my averſion to 


this propoſal, upon many accounts, but 
E 2 eſpeci- 


1 3 


eſpecially; becauſe he will be far from ac- 
quiring what you think he can acquire 
no where elſe, With reſpect to the 
knowledge of drugs, it is impoſſible he 
"ſhould ever know more than their colour, 
heir form, their conſiſtence, their taſte, 
&c. But whence can he derive a know- 

ledge of their uſes in medicine? he never 

ſees the patient for whom they are pre- 
| | ſcribed ; and, unleſs in ſome general eva- 
-cuations, the phyſician ſeldom intimates 
| the uſe for which a medicine is general- 
ty deſigned. He may, indeed, know how 
1 to mix a medicine elegantly, but that 
| may depend fo much on his own peculigr 
neatneſs, that when he comes to order 
0 himſelf, he may find others cannot exe- 
$ cute as he did; and thus all his labour 
will be loſt, and he very much mortified, 
. but by no means improved by a ſeven 
1 i and attendance, | 


With regard to the art of 7 proſecibing, 
| 1 may fay it is the moſt trifling part of a 
phyſician's care. If the indications of 
2 cure 


E 


cure are well known; a phyſician who 
thinks; and can read, will ſoon find a me- 
dicine which will every way anfwer his 
purpoſe; And that readmeſs of preſcriba 
ing which ſhall preclude ſuch an atten= 
tion will be of little avail; It may ren- 
der a man indolent; it can never make 
him induſtrious. But, beſides, he may in- 
habit many ſhops, where he may never 
ſee an elegant preſcription; and if he do, 
may not have that clue to it, which fhall 
tell him, where the elegance and where 
the utility of it may reſide. There have 
been phyſicians who have preſcribed me- 
dicines that would not mix together; but 
there have been others, who have pre- 
ſcribed very elegantly, but have left out 
the ingredient which alone would be effi- 
cacious, ordered it in ſo ſmall a quanti- 
ty as can be of no uſe. But there are 
ſome very important objections to this 
ſcheme, provided theſe other purpoſes 
could be anſwered with ſatisfaction. 1. He 
muſt neglect all thoſe previous . ſtudies, 
which I have recommended; they are ſuf- 

| E. 3 fici- 


1 1 

ficient to engage the utmoſt attention, 
and require the direction of proper tu- 
tors. Can this be done when the great- 
eſt part of his time is engaged in a mere 
mechanical employment, when he is ram- 
bling about the ſtreets, or occupied be- 
hind a ſhop-cheſt ? By no means. With 
regard to theſe ſtudies then, it offers this 
alternative, whether they ſhall be culti- 
vated in that gentleman-like manner, 
which I ſhall endeavour to point out, or 
be exchanged, for what with a little in— 
duſtry may be repaired. ' 2. He ſees bu- 
ſineſs in the moſt unfavourable light, he 
views it in a tremendous proſpect. All 
that is agreeable in it is excluded from 
his ſight, and the diſagreeable parts only 
are exhibited to him. This puts him out 
of humour with it, and he enters upon 
the proper ſtudies with fewer advantages 
than any other perſon. For, 3. he car- 
ries with him a thouſand prejudices, 
according to the place where he has been 
educated ; and if he has any idea of prac- 
tice which he has anticipated, he often 
| de- 


E 3 { 
deſpiſes the valuable ſtudies upon which 
all cf practice muſt be founded. 4. 


Being ſubjected to a maſter, perhaps a 
tyrannical one, for a number of years, 


he does not engage in the ſtudy ien 8 


that openneſs of behaviour, that manly 
freedom, and that ſpirit of -enquiry, 
which is peculiarly neceſſary to this ftu- 
dy when it appears in a e 
garb. 
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FOM my laſt letter 1 Hope 1 you win 
ſee the propriety of attending to no 


kind of education which will not in- 


clude in it that of the ſcholar, and the 
gentleman. How ſuch is to be attained 
will be the ſubject of our next enquiry. 
And here a vaſt field is open before us. 
Some preferring that of our own univerſi- 
ties, others that of foreign countries. We 
may call our own of two kinds, the 
Engliſh and the Scotch. The Scotch, 
however, differ very much from the 
Engliſh in their mode of education. 
Let us make a diviſion of three kinds, 
and conſider the merits of each. As 
Engliſhmen, we ſhould be fond of thoſe 
of our native country, and we may ac- 
quire in them a great deal of knowledge, 


may be benefited by the converſation of 
many learned perſons, and cultivate a ve- 


ry 
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ry ; uſeful and agreeable acquaintance. But 


we may at the ſame time indulge a great 
deal of indolence, and contract many vi- 


cious habits. There is a very ſtrong ob- 
jection likewiſe to them, from their me- 
thod of educating. For here we. are not 
to ſeek inſtruction from a variety of lec- 
tures read by learned perſons of obſerva- 
tion, and experience in the different 
branches of literature. A ſingle tutor 
teaches every thing we are to know, ex- 
cept what is to be derived from our own 
obſervations. , Knowledge may be ac- 
quired, but it muſt be ſought, through 
a moſt extenſive labyrinth, in which it is 
enveloped. This education may ſatisfy 
the Gentleman, who has leiſure to im- 
prove his time, or the Divine, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs conſiſts very much in argumenta- 
tion. But to the phytician, who ſhould 
be employed only in the knowledge of 
things, it can be of little or no advan- 
tage. It can be of no advantage in the 
ſtudies we have already mentioned, be- 
cauſe he hath not time ſufficiently to at- 
tend 


138 
tend to them; and it muſt be of much 
i leſs advantage i in the ſtudy of phyſic, be- 
; cauſe the tutors, ſeldom educated to this 
= profeſſion,” know little of it, and the pro- 
1 fefſorſhips are mere ſine-cures. Let us 
( next examine the Scotch univerſities, and 
| | of theſe there is only one which can be 
| conſidered as thoroughly qualified for this 
branch of education. The reſt may 
make good philoſophers, and ſound di- 
vines, but Edinburgh alone is appropri- 
ated to the ſtudy of phyſic, and in this 
it excels every other univerſity in Europe. 
| How far it is fitted for the ſciences I have 
E  _ malready mentioned, I will not determine. 
They may be learnt, ſome in a ſcholaſtic, 
others in a rational and intelligent man- 


ner. Natural and moral philoſophy, and 
F the mathematics with rhetoric, are taught 
1 in an eminent degree of perfection. But 
N logic and metaphyſics with the languages 


are confined to the antient plan. Beſides 
this, there is a conſiderable objection to 
breeding a 3 young man in this uni- 
verſity, before his years have given him a 
r con- 
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conſiderable degree of diſcretion. Tt is 
the looſe and undiſciplined method of 
living among the ſtudents. Subjected to 
no controul, and influenced by no direc- 
tor, they are allowed to attend to their 
ſtudies or to neglect them, and a profeſ- 
ſor is but little intereſted in the profici- 
encies they make, or the induſtry with 
which they employ their time. This 
would require a private tutor. And that 
is the method which the Scotch them 
ſelves adopt, or, being preſent upon the 
ſpot, are themſelves the guardians of the 
conduct of their children. Another ob- 
jection to the Scotch univerſities, is the 
want of an agreeable ſociety. It may be 
thought expedient for a phyſician, not 
only after he is entered into practice, but 
during the whole courſe of his education, 
to cultivate a genteel and uſeful acquain- 
tance, to poliſh his manners, that he may 
appear in the world with reputation, and 
to ingratiate himſelf into the favour of 
perſons of character, that he may pro- 
n be introduced 1 into practice. In the 

Scotch 
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Scotch univerſities nothing of this kind 
can be done. Moſt of the ſtudents are 
aſſociates in the ſame branch of know- 
ledge, and when ſeparated may never 
meet again. And tho' the firſt benefit 
of a genteel acquaintance may be in ſome 
meaſure anſwered by ſome families of the 
country, yet the laſt can never be ex- 


pected. 


. Theſe diſadvantages will be much more 
conſiderable in the univerſities of foreign 
countries; there, indeed, nothing can be 
exived from company. And the profeſ- 
ors in theſe places are not of that repu- 
tation, with which we regard phyſicians. 
They are choſen from the meaneſt and 
moſt idle of the people. The ſciences 
likewiſe are taught in a high ſcholaſtic 
method, and religion interferes very 
much with a free enquiry, particularly on 
mathematical and metaphyſical ſubjects. 
Phyſic indeed 1s well taught 'in them ; 
they have moſt excellent profeſſors, and . 


their large hoſpitals are of conſiderable 
uti 
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utility. If I ſhould recommend them to 
any one, it would be to a dull plodding 
genius, who requii ed a long time to gain 
a proficiency in the art, and had leiſure 
2 to anthrei it without 1 inconveni- 
ence. 


But neither of theſe places alone will, 
I think, abſolutely ſuit you, who would 
chuſe to have your ſon as perfectly quali- 
fied as poſſible. Give me leave then, for 
the benefit of recollection, to give you a 
ſummary of the advantages of each, and 
then ſhew the proper ſcheme of education. 
For the advantages of a good acquain= 
tance and genteel behaviour, our univer- 
ſities muſt claim the preference; for the 
ſtudy of medicine in the moſt judicious 
and expeditious manner, I ſhould eſteem 
the univerſity of Edinburgh ; and for thoſe 
who would chuſe to ſpend much time in 
it, thoſe of foreign nations. But where 
ſhall we find the place of inſtruction for 
thoſe ſtudie we have already recommend- 
ed? And the only reſource that I can 


find 
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find is in ſome of thoſe academies, where 
the diſſenting miniſters of this kingdom 
are educated, and where morality and me- 
taphyſis are peculiarly encouraged, and ju- 
ciciouſſy taught; and where mathema- 
ties and natural philoſophy are lixewiſe to 
be learnt, but not in that extenſive man- 
ner, as where a great variety of inſtru- 
ments are provided. For there we muſt 
have pecan 0 _ intätndiens. 


U pon the 5 1 1. nl the eue 
Besch will anſwer the purpoſe of your 
ſon. Let him, till he is fourteen years of 
age, acquire as much claſſical knowledge 
as he can, or adhere to that branch of e- 
ducation, till he is a perfect proficient 
in it. From that time to ſeventeen, or 
for three years, I would ſend him to one 
of thoſe academies I mentioned; and 
here he would learn, or be put in a good 
track for learning morality and logic, and 
mathematics and natural philoſophy.— 
From that time till the age of twenty, or 
ll he had taken a batchelor's degree, he 

ſhould 
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ſhould reſide at one of our univerſities, 
and improve himſelf in thoſe ſciences 

which he had already learnt, and gain e- 
very thing in his power from converſa- 
tion and acquaintance. He ſhould then 
ſpend four years at Edinburgh, ſtudying 
nothing but medicine, and natural philo- 
ſophy. And by this, I imagine that 1 
age of twenty four, or at furtheſt twens 
ty ſeven, he would become a complete 
holar phiſolpphen auld | phyician.. ih. 
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LETTER VII. 


DAA Six, 


N my laſt letter I brought the young 
_ gentleman, who had choſen the pro- 
feſſion of phyſic, to the verge of that 
ſtudy, with which he muſt qualify him- 
felf for future employment. I ſhall now 
conduct him through his ſchools of me- 
dicine in the beſt manner I am able. 
And here I muſt again ſolicit the utmoſt 
of your candour ; and hope you will con- 
ſider that if I fail in my advice, it 1s by 


your particular orders that I have been 


induced to give it. Here it 1s that we 
find the greateſt difficulty. For this 1s 
the foundation upon which all future 
knowledge muſt be built. An error here 
then is of infinite conſequence, and can 
never be repaired. We take into our 
hands a tender ſhoot, which 1s ſuſcep- 
tible of any direction we may be diſpoſed 
to give it. We may give it ſuch as will 


bear fruit, or be for ever barren and un- 


Pro- 


E 


profitable. Of ſuch conſequence are im- 
preſſions made in the younger part of 

le... To neglect all kind of advice, how- 
ever, would be not only E mark of con- 
tempt, but a breach of friendſhip. 1 
mult proceed therefore, altho'. with fear 
and terror, to give ſuch directions as ap- 
pear beſt to me, and which notwithſtand- 
ing I did not follow exactly myſelf in 
my own education; yet 1 muſt 8 
wiſh I had been acquainted with a pro- 
per director, who could have n e 
me in them. We often obſerve errors in 
our conduct, when it 1s too late to offer 


the remedy. 


A young man, when he firſt enters up- 
on this ſtudy, is loſt in a labyrinth of 
opinions, He knows not whom to 
chuſe to be his friends; and thoſe he fixes 
upon are often too ignorant how to in- 
ſtruct him, or too indolent to do it pro- 
perly. Should he conſult other gentle- 
men of the ſame profeſſion, he labours 
under two inconveniencies, ariſing from 

F the 
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the ages of the different perſons whom he 
may adviſe with. If they are old, they 
direct him to a ſcheme which may be 
quite obſolete; and they can never be ſo 
young, as to accommodate him properly 
to the ſtudies which are chiefly in vogue, 
or direct to thoſe which are moſt of uſe. 
If they are ſo young as juſt to have left 
the ſtudy themſelves, they are too fond 
of ſtudies to which they have formed an 
attachment, and are ignorant how far 
they will bear the teſt of experiment. If 
you conſult the profeſſors of the art, 
they will always plead in favour of thoſe 
parts of which themſelves are the teach- 
ers. They will naturally give the prefe- 
rence to that which they have adopted as 
their favorite, whilft they decry thoſe 
which have not been beſtowed upon them. 
And if they approve any other ſtudy, 
they will naturally envy the profeſſor. 
You ſee then how many difficulties J 
throw in the way, and how glad I ſhould 
be to be excuſed from ſo important a 
taſk. But to pr oceed. 


The 
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The firſt year, in my humble opinion, 
ſhould be ſpent in natural philoſophy; 
anatomy, and chemiſtry. The firſt 
of theſe we may ſuppoſe the ſtudent 
previouſly in ſome meaſure to be ac- 
quainted with. We have ſtrongly re- 
commended his attention to it; anatomy 
depends much upon it, and will not on- 
ly be more eaſily conceived, but ſtrength- 
ened by it. Chemiſtry likewiſe is a part 
of it, and will be much more eaſily un- 
derſtood by an acquaintance with this 
ſcience. No ftudent ſhould ever enter 
upon a medical education but by means 
of anatomy; for it is the foundation of 
all knowledge of this kind; it teaches 
what is the ſtructure of the body, and 
how and where medicines muſt act upon 
it. To be without ſuch a knowledge 
would be a great diſgrace to a phyſician ; 
to enjoy it as an adept can be no diſ- 
honour to him, and may ſometimes be 
of the greateſt utility. Chemiſtry like- 
wiſe is a ſtudy of infinite conſequence. 
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By this you are ann with the ac- 
tive powers of medicines, as by anatomy 
you perceive the paſſive powers of that 
body upon which they act. The reſpec- 
tive relations too of theſe Pers to 
each other cannot be known but by this 
ſcience; and the cookery of medicine is 
ſo much dependent upon it, that the beſt 
phyſicians, without ſuch a knowledge, 
muſt be ſubje& to perpetual blunders 
in the art of preſcribing. Theſe ſtudies 
will be quite ſufficient for his attention 
during the firſt year of his education. 
They will employ enough of his time, 
and they will not confound his ideas 
with ſubjects of a quite oppoſite nature. 
In the ſummer of this year he ſhould 
ſtudy botany, and natural hiſtory. Stu- 
dies of much conſequence to him, as a 
philoſopher and gentleman, and by which 
the diſtinctions of different drugs can 
only be diſcovered. 


The next year he may add to chemiſ- 
try and N which he ſhould til] 
purſue, 
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-urfue, the ſtudy. of phyſialogy. He 
may likewiſe this year. enter hunfelf as a 
pupilat the Royal Infirmary; and, tho he 
will be able to. {ce little which! may inform 

his mind with any thing relative to a ju- 
dicious practice, he may entertain thoſe 
general ideas, which will make it more 


familiar to him, when he eomes to ſtudy 
it in a more particular manner, Phyſi- 


ology is no more than the general princi- 
ples of anatomy reduced to a ſyſtem, and 
illuſtrations in che hving. body, of what 
were ſeen in the diſſections of a dead one. 
Anatomy ſhould be purſued this year, 


not only becauſe one 4 of lectures is 


inſufficient for a particular information, 
but becauſe the ſtudent will haue the diſ- 
ſection of the parts recent in the memo- 
ry, whoſe functions are explained by the 
phyſiological profeſſor. The advantages 
of attending chemiſtry this year will be 
very apparent, that the ſtudent may be 
more accurately acquainted With. nes, 
upon which ſo much depends, and which 


he cannot ſufficiently learn in one year's 
5 attend- 


— 
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attendance. It will lead "Fa likewiſe to 
another ſtudy upon which he may enter 
this ſeaſon; and that is the materia medi- 
ca, or the doctrine of drugs more parti- 
cularly. By this he will know medi- 
cines Ger: he ſees them ; and he will, in 
ſome meaſure, become acquainted with 
their properties on the body. This he 
ſhould afterwards purſue every year in 
which he reſides 1 in the univerſity. | 


The third year he ſhould enter upon 
ile and, as the great end for which 
every other ſtudy was cultivated, ſhould 
apply to it with the greateſt diligence. 
For this purpoſe he ſhould attend the 
profeſſor of practice, the infirmary and 
the clinical lectures. But he ſhould not 
neglect this year his phyſiology, leſt by 
that means the foundation upon which 
the practice is built might be too much 
obliterated from his mind.—The clinical 
lectures may be ſaid to be of the greateſt 
importance of any other, becauſe they 
exhibit to our exper 1ence e lively inſtances 
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of what are taught in theory. But they 
cannot be attended with that advantage, 
as when the rules of practice have been 
| firſt laid down, and the reaſons of ſymp- 
toms juſtly aſſigned. The clinical lec- 
tures, read at thè bed of the patient, "or 
N honetes collected there, exhibit a fe- 
n gr g but theſe facts ſeem more 
plauſible, when from the nature of 
the diſeaſe e are taught to expect them, 
can account for their origin, and predict 
the tendency of the progreſs. The fourth 
year ſhould be ſpent as the third, in an 
accurate attention to practice, which will 
then be more mature, and in à careful 
review of every ſtudy which is ſubſervient 
to it.— Anatomy, chemiſtry, phyſiology, 
the materia medica and the practice, 
ſhould be all cultivated now to Qccupy 
the mind, and as much as poſſible. to 
ſtrengthen every notion WHICH Was be- 
fore 4c 941 „ 21 897 0 
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Drax "oY | bee 
HE great and: Wpertent ben 
S531 of: « phyſician's -educationa wy, I 
ide obtained by the dy. This .ave 
pointed out to you, the:next thing will 
be to teach him his public character, or 
to inſtruct him in the means by which he 
is firſt to gain buſineſs in his profeſſion, 
and then to keep it with ſecurity and ſa- 
tisfaction.— To obtain it, and to keep it 
.by honourable: arts, is all we will pretend 
to teach him. Let others do as they 
think fit, let them practiſe as many 
tricks and fancies as they pleaſe, I am 
perſuaded I ſhould diſguſt you with the 
character, rather than induce you to an 
imitation, if I ſhould exhibit them to 
you. There is an honourable ftile of 
hehaviour to be ſupported in every pro- 
feſſion, as well as the contrary; and I am 
ſenſible I pleaſe you, whilſt I gratify my 
OWnR 
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own feelings, by ſhewing you how much 
more agreeable it is to gain approbation 
by-the:form,” rather than by the latter 
conduct. In the practice of phyſic both 
muſt be attended to in extfemes. Every 
one who attempts to pleaſe, muſt either 
be an honeſt man from the integrity of 
his A or a hypocrite from the baſe- 
F ft. A mediocrity of character is 


neſs 0 
hardly — 2 If he believe the 
profeſſion to be of advantage to ſociety, 
he will be fincere in his intentions to pro- 
mote it upon à rational foundation. If he 
believe the contrary; his whole conduct 
muſt be directed by the deepeſt diſſimu- 
lation- He cannot at the ſame time 
practiſe it and deſpiſe it openly. But there 
is a teſt by which we may always judge 
.of an upright and honeſt diſpoſition. 
And this muſt be derived from the conſiſ- 
teney and propriety of our behaviour in 
every circumſtance of life, in which we 
may be engaged. Whoever is a ſlave to 
vicious habits, will order his conduct 
n to the firſt impreſſions of objects 


upon 
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upon his mind; and tho ſometimes he may 
becompaſſionate to the laſt degree, at other 
times he will be cruel, laſcivious and op- 
preſſive. But the perſon who is. govern- 
ed by rational and conſiſtent principles, 
will upon no occaſion admit his paſſion 
to overrule his better reflections, left 
mankind fhould be led to imagine his 
good conduct was entirely artificial, and 
be afraid of truſting to his reaſon after 
he had once S relinquiſhed: its een 10 


We may ſuppole, "og ian 
FO man may practiſe the profeſſion of 
medicine, and, by the cultivation of every 
moral virtue, may ſecure himſelf a conſi- 
-derable degree of attention. And the 
firſt virtue which ſeems to me neceſſary 
for him to cultivate is that of nity, 
A phyſician is much more, as has been 
already obſerved, a citizen of the world 
perhaps than the member of any other 
profeſſion; he is engaged more intimate- 
ly with the concerns of mankind, and 
he * them at a time when all kind of 
| anxi- 


E 
anxiety is of no importance, and of con- 
ſequence is deſerted by them. Upon 
ſuch an occaſion to aſſume only a mode- 
rate degree of pride would be highly diſ- 
guſting, and might occaſion the loſs of 
a very valuable member of ſociety. That 
modeſt and humble temper, which is 
ſeldom ſeen, but always ingratiates a per- 
fon into the attention of his fellow crea- 
tures; cheriſhes the mind of a deſponding 
patient, whilſt it indicates the anxiety of 
a heart which is never ſecure at ſuch times 
even under the direction of the moſt im- 
proved underſtanding. If pride be not 
made for man, it is certainly very ill fit- 
ted for one who is to deal with mankind 
under every diſagreeable circumſtance, is 
to ſubmit to their foibles, and ſtudy = 
worſt part of their characters. 7 
good ſhould be the reigning motto = e- 
very phyſician. He is educated in this 
profeſſion for no other end. To relieve 
then every one who is indiſpoſed, and 
calls upon him for aſſiſtance, is the only 
means by which t this can be raintained. 
US Shall 
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Shall he enjoy then an opportunity of 
chuſing to whom he will afford his help, 
-whilft he deſert and forſake thoſe who 
are equally the object of his care? Or 
mall he ever preſume upon the confidence 
of his abilities, to leave his patients to 
nature, whoſe laws he may perhaps have 
thwarted, becauſe they cannot ſatisfy 
mu our! or 4 his indolence 4 


Ic There 3 18 en in the profeſſion of 
phyſic which can juſtly encourage our 
pride. There may be ſomething to in- 
creaſe our inſolence, becauſe we ſee we 
have ſo much in our power. But to 
every thinking and conſcientious man, it 
muſt be a very humiliating thought, to 
Tee fo many deſponding wretches groaning 
under evils of whoſe cure we are quite 
uncertain, and leading miſerable lives, 
whilſt our hopes flatter them with ſome 
further degree of happineſs. Woe fee 
their miſery, while we prolong it. We 
can feldom be ſo proud of our knowledge 
as to inflire their future health. This 
RE may 


1 
may afford indeed a diſmal proſpect to 
mankind, and leſſen the importance of 


medicine to a great degree. It may leſ- 
ſen it to a ſuperficial perſon, who thinks 
he knows more than can poſſibly be db 
tained ; but it will have a very different- 


effect upon you, who have thoroughly 
conſidered theſe matters. The art of 


phyſic, if it may be called an art, is of con- 


ſiderable uſe, as it can relieve pain, and 
render life in ſome degree comfortable 
and eaſy, under the moſt threatning 
complaints. But whoever preſumes to 
ſecure abſolutely the duration of our ex- 
iſtence, acts a diſhonourable part, at the 
ſame time he proſtitutes his abilities in 
ſuppoſing it within his power. Phyſici- 
ans do what they can to preſerve their 
patients, but they can never be certain 
of ſucceſs. And whoever pretends to 
ſuch a knowledge, in any period of a 
diſeaſe, is either ignorant or perſumptu- 
ous. I would either pronounce him 
ignorant; for by the other quality he 


would know that at the ſame time he 
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ſubjectèd himſelf to the cenſure of man- 
kind, who judge of a phyſician rather 
from his ſucceſs, than his knowledge. I 
would therefore wiſh to inculcate this 
maxim upon every phyſician, but much 
more upon thoſe who juſt ſet out in life, 
to be as humble as poſſible, to pronounce 
with diffidence where their opinion is aſk- 
ed, and never to preſume to give it where 
it be not required of them. 
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Y laſt letter was upon the humili- 

ty of a phyſician. But the ge- 
neral arguments in favour of this amiable 
virtue are ſo ſtrong and powerful, and 
you have been always ſo attentive to in- 
force them in your family, and they are 
ſo neceſſarily connected with that modeſt 
diſpoſition, which I before recommend- 
ed, that it was hardly neceſſary to men- 
tion it to you. To have omitted it, 
however, would have ſhewn a contempt 
for a quality for which you have fo great 
an eſteem, and might have perſuaded 
you, that I favoured the contrary diſpo- 
ſition. I have at leaſt then ſhewn my ap- 
probation of it, if I have advanced no 

new arguments in its favour. 


The virtue or character which I in- 
tend ſhall employ your preſent attention, 
| 1s 
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is much leſs underſtood, and but little cul- 
tivated. It is ſo little cultivated, that mo- 
raliſts and divines, who are inſtituted to 
teach us our duty, have not generally 
included it in the calendar of virtue. 
This character, which 1 ſuppoſe you 
are anxious to be acquainted with, is de- 
licacy, which ſome have imagined to 
conſiſt in a mere caſt of the mind, or na- 
tural diſpoſition, and have allowed but 
little merit in the obſervance of it. But 
I have always thought it was a ſuperior 
kind of virtue to what moſt men ima- 
gine, that whoever enjoys it muſt enjoy 
a mind that deſpiſes every low and grove- 
ling purſuit, and whilſt he is aſhamed 
of vice, will abhor it with the utmoſt de- 
teſtation. I have ſome very peculiar, or 
at leaſt ſome very powerful ſentiments 
upon this ſubject. Theſe I beg leave to 
diſplay to you, and then ſhew you how 
highly becoming they are abe character 
of a . 


Deli- 


SL 


Delicacy of ſentiments, is borrowed 
in name, from an analogy with a high 
refinement of our natural powers, in 
what is called delicacy of taſte, which 
conſiſts in a perfect judgement, or an 
accurate attention to the agreeable ob- 
jects of nature which ſurround us, and 
to thoſe arts by which they are imitated 
or improved. We may ſee many of theſe 
things with the eyes of a philoſopher, or 
a critic ; but nature gives us that delicacy 
which diſcovers ſome peculiar beauties, 
which would otherwiſe have been over- 
looked or neglected. It is the ſame in 
ſome meaſure with our moral diſpoſiti- 
ons. To be virtuous and good, is na- 
tural, and is generally approved ; but there 
is a peculiarity of ſentiment we enjoy 
which ſoars above this approbation, and 
actuates our minds with a ſuperior de- 
gree of veneration towards moral objects. 
The beauty of virtue may not be ſo eaſi- 
ly perceived as the utility of it. But 
when once it be diſcovered, it is ſo al- 

G luring 
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luring an ect as to rivet our affecti- 
ons to it NN 


To cultivate this UNoſtion or cha- 
ster; is not ſo difficult as ſome may ap- 
prehend, neither does it depend upon a 
peculiar genius of the mind, which can- 
not without ſome induſtry be obtained. A 
delicacy of taſte in natural objects we 
may allow is far beyond the aach of hu- 


man art to acquire, and yet a high de- 


gree of attention in a mind which is ve- 
iy much improved may almoſt arrive at 

But moral objects are in ſome mea- 
foes different ; and, without any ſuperior 


faſte, we may diſcern the excellency of 


beauties of this kind. The reaſon of the 
diſtinction, if I may preſume upon the 
conjecture, is this; in one caſe there 1s 
no neceſſary connection between the 


utility and the -beauty of the objects; 


but in the other, the ſtrongeſt relation of 
this kind is preſerved. The moſt beau- 
fiful flower which blows in the garden of 
nature, may be hna 
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utility to mankind, and we admire it 
merely for the elegance of it's appear- 
ance. But in moral objects beauty and 
utility accompany each other. We may 
be ſenſible of the latter, without the for- 
mer; but that neceſſarily implies the lat- 
ter as its aſſociate. A ſenſe of duty, 
for inſtance, excited by fear, may engage 
us in every uſeful action, whilſt a love 
for our fellow creatures 1s a ſtranger to 
our boſoms. But a benevolent heart to- 
wards thoſe who are our companions in 
life muſt incite us to do them good, 
whilſt it correſponds to the ſettled prin- 
ciples of virtue. And in this I imagine 
conſiſts that delicacy which I have en- 

deavoured to deſcribe. It may ariſe from 

a fear of doing, or ſpeaking any thing 
which might injure the peace of our 
_ neighbour's breaſt. Such a principle muſt 
always ariſe from benevolence, but it 
muſt ariſe from benevolence ' which is 
dependent on good-ſenſe, and aſſiſted by 
thought and reflection. Benevolence 


may be, and J believe is in general, a na- 
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tural diſpoſition of the mind, yet un- 
eultivated and unimproved, it can hard- 
ly ever be productive of delicacy of ſen- 
timent. It teaches us how to feel, but 
without this affection, we can hardly e- 
ver be directed to the proper objects of 
compaſſion, or know how to diſtinguiſh 
the true feelings of the heart, from that 
general ſympathy which affects us but 
little. Let us then give ſuch a definition 
of this virtue as will include in it a be- 
nevolent heart joined to a comprehenſive 
and refined underſtanding, a heart which 
feels for the diſtreſſes of mankind, and 
knows in what manner to afford them 
relief; where happineſs may be found, 
and what will create miſery, a fear of 


offending, and a knowledge of diſagreea- 
ble cbjecs. 


- -A.phyſician perhaps of all other men is 
more intimately concerned with this vir- 
tue, and is more obhged to the obſer- 
vance of it. Happy ſtate! when foli- 
cited to the ſupport of ſuch an amiable 
cha- 


1 


* both from nature and his pro- 
feſſion! He is not like a lawyer, to diſ- 
treſs one party as much as poſſible, whilſt 
he ſupports the other; nor like a divine, to 
alarm the fears of thats who act contra- 
ry to the principles of virtue. He is to 
prevent every agitation of the mind, whilſt 
he operates for the relief of the body, 
He is of all perſons then to ſtudy, what 
w1ll occaſion the diſtreſs, and what will 
communicate by gentle uſage to the re- 
covery of his patients. There is one 
peculiar circumſtance, which muſt al- 
ways alarm the delicacy of every phyſi- 
cian, and involve him in many difficul- 
ties, It is this, whether he is to warn a 
dying man of his danger. I would, for 
my own part, with never to do it; and 
for this reaſon, that it will always agitate 
the ſpirits, and deſtroy that little hope 


which may be left, even in the moſt de- 


fperate circumſtances. To him who 


wiſhes to die, becauſe. it will deprive tho 


world of an amiable member of ſociety ; 


for none but ſuch generally wiſh for a 
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1 
diſſolution. To him who is unfit to 
die, becauſe it hurries him to a ſtate for 
which he is unprepared; but this I leave 
to the Divines, and 
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\O know that ———— are " e- 
1 qually happy; ; to, know that diſ- 
trels 298 miſery, pain and uneaſineſs, are 
the portion and familiar friends of many 
of our fellow creatures; to know that 
none of us are abſolutely exempted from 
mental and corporeal ſorrows; and that 


ſickneſs and death are the univerſal lot of 


humanity; are common maxims which 


the general experience of mankind hath 
taught them. A phyſician, is moſt inti- 
mately acquainted with them, whilſt he 


ſubſiſts upon the profits which ariſe from 1 


the diſtreſſes of the reſt of the world. 
Me have naturally diſpoſitions to relieve, 
which correſpond to the objects of miſery 
which preſent themſelves to us; and as 
an acquaintance with them influences 
our knowledge, ſo it ſhould influence our 


affections likewiſe. But our humanity . 
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is not always engaged in proportion to 
our knowledge. Where the objects in- 
creaſe beyond a certain proportion, or 
beyond a determinate degree, they occa- 
ſion careleſſneſs and inattention. By 
too frequent a repetition of things of the 
ſame nature, we become inſenſible of 
their real value; and minute circumſtan- 
ces are often diſregarded, whilſt we at- 
tend only to thoſe of greater importance. 
This is the caſe very often with phyſici- 
ans. They feel like other men for the 
diſtreſſes of their fellow creatures in un- 
common caſes; but in the more frequent 
ſymptoms of a diſorder, although ſuffici- 
ently painful and urgent to the patient, 
they loſe that ſenſibility which is highly 
becoming this profeſſion, and their cha- 
racters as men. This fault is ſo conſide- 
rable, that it is worthy a very particu- 
lar attention, and ſhould be carefully a- 
voided by every one who would wiſh to do 
juſtice to his fellow creatures, and do ho- 
nour to himſelf, So far from being leſs 
humane than the reſt of mankind, a 

Phyſi- 
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phyſician ſhould be infinitely more ſo. 
They often ſee objects at a great diſtance ; 
and many, except in ſome few and rare in- 
ſtances, ſeldom know what real pain and 
uneaſineſs bring along with them. He 
ſees them, or ought to ſee them, in the 
moſt conſpicuous light; and if he has 
judgment ſufficient for practice, ſhould 
know the tendency of every ſymptom. 
They grieve, even in the molt ſevere caſes, 
for the loſs of a friend alone ; but he 
perhaps may have occaſion to grieve for 
his own negligence, as well as the com- 
mon loſs which 1s ſuſtained. 


This makes ſuch a difference, that I 
am ſurprized a humane diſpoſition is 
not more cultivated. Give me leave to 
ſhew it's advantages, in ſome few in- 
ſtances. ' In the firſt place, it engages the 
attention of a phyſician. The more 
diſtreſs we feel for any of our friends, 
whilſt we have a power to relieve them, 
the more urgent we ſhall be to diſcover 
every means by which we may contribute 

to 


1 

to their eaſe and comfort. We ſhall 
ſearch every author, cull every receipt, 
and examine every opinion which is offer- 
ed to our inſpection, in order to diſco- 
der ſome new facts which may anſwer 
the deſired purpoſe. Humanity will ac- 
tuate our diligence and induſtry, and 
that induſtry will be productive of ſome 
uſeful ſentiment.— In the ſecond place, 
humanity comforts our minds, at the ſame 
time indeed that it increaſes our grief; 
it comforts us to find that our diligence 
hath been exhauſted, to diſcover what 
may be of benefit to our patient, and 
that the will of providence, not our neg- 
ject, hath fixed his fate. But it afflicts 
us to think that we muſt be deprived of 
a very valuable member of the commu- 
| nity,” and that our {kill can have no pow- 
er of redeeming him from deſtruction. 
In the third place, it ſatisfies the minds 
of thoſe perſons who. may employ us. 
Careleſſneſs and inattention are the laſt 
Faculties mankind would wiſh for, in a 
mn and the beſt ſecurity we can 

ive 
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give them of our care, is in the anxiety 
and humanity of our behaviour. Theſe 
afflictions neceſſarily lead to thought and 
reflection, they are their moſt powerful 
ſpurs. Men know this, and think them 
ſelves ſecure in thoſe Phyſicians whom 
they ſee ſubſervient to them. ; 


There may be perſons of great huma- 
nity, who have an awkward method of 
ſhewing it to the reſt of mankind; they 
ſhould endeavour then, always to make 
their behaviour correſpond to their real 
ſentiments, becauſe ſuch a kind of be- 
haviour may be attended with great be- 
nefit to the perſons who may employ 
them. It chears their minds; and every 
one who knows any thing of medicine, 
will acknowledge the excellency of chear- 
fulneſs and good humour, in every fit of 
ſickneſs. They aſſiſt the operation of 
every medicine, and deſtroy the violent 
efforts of a diſeaſe. Beſides, to know 
that a MITT feels for the diſtreſs of 

his 
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his patients, and that this will engage 
his utmoſt induſtry, relieves the anxiety 
of thoſe who attend upon the ſick man's 
bed, and excites them to do their duty 
towards him with greater alacrity, and 
with greater care. There are ſome in- 
human wretches, who, when they become 
acquainted with the fate of a friend, 
often neglect the proper duties which 
ſhould be paid him in his laſt moments, 
This inhumanity is often encouraged by 
the phyſician, who ſets the example; and 
when he pronounces his ſentence, deter- 
mines the behaviour of all who act un- 


der his command. 


The means s by which we ought to ſhew 
our humanity in the practice of phyſic, 
will be eaſily underſtood by thoſe who 
have not endeavoured to obliterate the 
tender paſſions from their minds. If 
there ſhould be any who would wiſh to 
inculcate humanity as an artificial prin- 
ciple; let them take care, that their words 


and their actions correſpond to the cir- 
cum- 
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cumſtances they obſerve. If death really 
ſtare them in the face, let them pro- 
nounce his approach with caution and 
with concern; let them demonſtrate, 
with tenderneſs, where the danger lies, 
that by the beſt means it may, if poſſible, 
be prevented ; and let them ſhew, with 
readineſs, what hope may be derived, and 
ſuppreſs, if poſſible, all ſentiments of de- 
ſpair. In caſe of recovery, let them 
wiſh to eaſe the patient's anxiety, as ſoon 
as poſſible ; and let them warn the attend- 
ant friends in ſuch a manner, that what- 
ever accidents may fall out, their huma- 
nity or attention may never be reproach- 
ed. Humanity, let me ſay it, in finiſhing 
this letter, 1s a moſt amiable virtue ; but 
15 never ſo worthy our admiration and 
our praiſe, as when it ſhines forth in the 
hearts of thoſe who have abilities to ex- 
erciſe 1t, 
I am, &c. 
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z ſubject of the following let- 


| ter, I am perſuaded, is ſo agree- 
able to your natural diſpoſition, and to 
that character which you would always 


_ with to aſſume, that I need aſk for no 


apology in the introduction of it, unleſs 
an attempt to inſtruct in a ſubject, with 
which you are ſo well acquainted, re- 


quire an excuſe. It hath often been 


canvaſſed both by men of the world, and 
philoſophers, (I will not ſay by divines, 
becauſe they may be ſuppoſed too. much 
intereſted in the diſpute,) whether phy- 


| ficians ſhould be religious men, or pay 


any regard to the ordinances of public 
worſhip. They have often been accuſed 
of a character repugnant to every princi- 
ple, by which of all men they ſhould be 
directed, and they have encouraged many a 


lbertine in Profaneneſs and immorality. 


For 
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For it is natural for thoſe, who would 
wiſhKhe ruling principles of their con- 
duct to be conſonant to their practices, 
however vicious, to ſcreen themſelves un- 
der the ſhelter of perſons, whom they 
obſerve eſteemed for knowledge and good 
ſenſe. And this becauſe they juſtly ima- 
gine, that an enquiry into the nature of 
the human conſtitution ſhould inſtra& 
them in the principles of natural reli 
gion. £21; GL 


But give me leave to jultif/ phyſicluns 
from the general cenſure, and ſhew the 
reaſons why infidelity has been fathered 
upon them. For that they have Partaken 
of it's poiſon, and encouraged it in others, | 
can never be denied. 


If we earefally examine what true re-. 
77 is, Whether under the character of 
a ſcheme of duty immediately revealed 
from the Almighty, or as 'a ſyſtem of 
right and juſt actions which nature and 
reaſon concur in diſplaying to our minds ; 

WC 


„ 
we ſhall find that every one who ſtudies 
much, and informs himſelf of the ways 
of the world, will embrace it only as it 
is agreeable to the general principles by 
which mankind are diſpoſed to be actuat- 
ed. If he ſhould perceive, that man- 
kind were enenues to each other, and 
that they deſired the deſtruction rather 
than the welfare of their fellow crea- 
tures, whatever appealed to the benevo- 
lence of his heart, he would eſteem as 
ſpurious, and would imagine the diſpoſi- 
tion which he might feel within him, 
to relieve or prevent diſtreſs, was falla- 
cious, and ought to be avoided. But if 
he ſaw the mutual dependencies, on the 
contrary, which mankind have upon one 
another, 1f he knew their happineſs, nay 
their being, could only be ſupported by 
their mutual aſſiſtance, and if he felt 
within himſelf, and diſcovered in others, 
an irreſiſtable deſire of doing good and 
benevolent offices; he would naturally 
abhor every principle, which could en- 


bage him in a conduct excluſive of good- 
will. 
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will. The reſult of attention then in eve 
thinking man, muſt be to embrace ie; 
thing which is advantageous, whilſt 
i he rejects every thing that is prejudicial 
to ſociety. When religion appears un- 
der the amiable character of the friend of 
mankind, he readily acknowledg es it's 
influence, and cheriſhes it in his Polo! 
When it reſtrains the principles of con- 
ſcience and of good- nature; when it re- 
ſpects the private intereſt of a few violent 
perſons; when it regards enthuſiaſin ra- 
ther than good ſenſe; and when it at- 
tempts to dictate by fire and ſword, 
rather than to perſuade by ſober reaſon- 
ing, and allure by benevolent actions; 
he will embrace it through fear, or reject 
it through fortitude and reſolution. Thus 
the coward believes, and trembles, whilſt 
the man of ſpirit is guided only” By. * 
"Megyity of _ PRE a 


: {Religion 155 hardly ever pe in a 
truly rational garb. It has been general- 
ke too much under the domiflion of 
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prieſts, or under the reſtraint of ſome 


political form of government. Phyſici- 
ans join with others in viewing it in this 
diſagreeable light, and conſider it as a 
craft, by hich. the imaginations of men 
are: 5 0 and their credulity nou- 
riſhed, whilſt, they nelle. an attention to 


TTY. 


ihe. genui n - effects it was „ to 
produce. eſides, phyſicians are neceſ- 
ſarily led. to. a neglect of that external at- 
tention tor religion, which credulous per- 
ſons, think, of ſo much conſequence 
in a religious conduct. This, hows 
ever, depends entirely upon acci- 
dent, and this character Neat be always 
exempted from example. As religion 
comes to be better under. and to be 
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| -: with Onions, of men, the ads of 
phyſicians will be better inſtructed, and 
' the mind of mankind will be enlarged to 
| ke that times and ſeaſons, places and op- 
_portunities,; are differently adapted to Fhe 
| .circum{tances af-our lives. e in 007 
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But for A er. bo! penn an irre- 
kgldus. or immoral man, is a mark of 
weakneſs of underſtanding, as well as 
profligacy of ſentiment, and impohcy of 
behaviour. If he chuſe to think, he 
will naturally think aright, and this at- 
tention will induce him to view things 
in their proper light; and a want of at- 
tention in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
will prevail upon mankind to diſcredit hin 
attention with reſpect to his peculiar e 
ployment. But, befides, policy requires 
that a phyſician ſhould conform to the 
opinions of mankind; and I hope I ſhall 
not offend, if I encourage his attention to 
do what is right, tho' the prevailing mo- 
tives refer only to his worldly intereſt. 
At leaſt, I think it better than being ho- 
neſtly vicious. I would be far from de- 
ſiring a phyſician to conform to all the 
ſuperſtitious rites, or enthuſiaſtic forms 
of devotion, which may offer to his ima- 
gination. But I could wiſh that every 
one, who deſires to profit by this profeſ- 
H 2 fon, 
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j Gb, would cultivate the character - of a 
worthy and honeſt- citizen, friendly to 


9 mankind, and grateful to his God. This 
can only be acquired by giving a ſanction 
q to the moſt rational religion which his 
| country permits, and by the diſplay of 
[ every principle which may endear him to 
ſociety, and engage him their ſincereſt re- 
gards. This is all I would wiſh to ſay 
= in favour of an attendance on public wor- 
| ſhip. It is neceſſary to ſupport a decent 
| community, it is rational entertainment 
| to an intelligent man, it may be improv- 
] ing to every character; and it is an act of 
. ae in a thinking mind. 


E 
LETTER XHE 
Dear Str, 


N ſome of the laſt letters which I. have 
written to you, I have given you ſome 
reaſons for a phyſician's cultivating thoſe 
moral principles which will be orna- 
mental to him as a man, as well as of 
the laſt importance in the profeſſion 
which he eſpouſes. I will now attempt 
a deſcription of thoſe 7ra:7s in his charac- 
ter which are peculiarly adapted to his 
ſituation. If he think, even under the 
ſanction of the moſt upright character 
that he can live and act as other men, or 
rather as other gentlemen, he will be 
egregiouſly miſtaken. Every employ- 
ment requires a different external beha- 
viour, but every dependent employment 
demands a ſtrict attention to ſome pe- 
culiar modes of it. And this not only 
out of compliance with the whims and 
caprice of mankind, but is abſolutely eſ- 
ſential to our welfare, and to that inte- 
H 3 grity 
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grity which every honeſt man would wiſh 
to ſupport. It is as much our duty per- 
haps to maintain an artificial character 
in many profeſſions in life, as to fupport 
a moral character in our general con- 
duct. A certain degree of volatility, 
which is ſo far from being immoral, that 
it is an ornament to a young perſon who 
has no cares to intrude upon his peace, 
no anxiety to diſtract his mind, and 
whoſe attention to the ills of men could 
iſſue in a ſmall degree of relief; would 
be highly improper and worthy of cen- 
ſure in him, whoſe ſole buſinefs it is to 
hearken to the diſtreſſes of his fellow 
ereatures, and who enjoys within him- 
ſelf a power of ſerving their beſt inte- 
reſts. 


This 1s always the caſe with a phyſi- 
cian. The anxiety which he ought to 
indulge, ſhould incline him to be grave, 
| and ſhould induce him to put on every 
re to perſuade mankind that he 

is full of thought, The great huſineſs 
1 0, 
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of every phyſician is, to think; and'there is 
enough to employ the utmoſt of his abi- 
lities in the cares which are laid before 
him. The great art then which he is to 
cultivate is, not to diſguiſe his real cha- 
racter, but to make mankind believe that 
he 1s ſcrupulouſly attentive to the ruling 
principles of his conduct. Every thing 
in external behaviour, in manners or in 
dreſs, whichcan contributeto this purpoſe, 

he ſhould encourage as much as poflible. 
Not indeed to diſcover artifice, or affect 
grimace. This would ſhew the reſult of. 

a bad diſpoſition, which can cultivate the 
apparent, whilſt it neglects the real quali- 
fications of the profeſſion. To ſuffer 
phyſicians to act like other perſons, would 
allow too looſe a method of behavi- 
our; to affect any thing very peculiar, 
would impoſe on the credulity of man- 
kind, and diſtinguiſh a party ſpirit. Ex- 
tremes in every cafe ſhould be avoided. 

But yet I think phyſicians ſhould in ſome 
meaſure be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 


mankind, in their behaviour, in their 
a H 4 dreſs, 
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"I and in their different aſſociations; In 
the firſt place, their behaviour ſhould differ 
very widely from that of the free and inde- 
, pendent gentleman ; and, although every 
thing ſtiff and unnatural ſhould be diſcou- 
raged, yet a peculiar gravity and ſeriouſneſs 
are highly becoming. The character of hu- 
mility, and a modeſt diſpoſition, will in- 
deed diſcourage every thing aſſuming, 
but there is ſomething beſides theſe neceſ- 
ſary to this profeſſion. To be humble as 
a ſervant would be ridiculous, and occa- 
ſion contempt ; to be aſſuming as a man 
of faſhion would be impertinent, and oc- 
caſion neglect. There is a character be- 
tween both theſe which may be taken up 
22 tupppſted with propficty. 


WMe may imagine that with medical 
improvements, and the ſtudies previous 
to them, we have acquired a knowledge 
which raiſes us high above the reſt of 
mankind. To preſume upon ſuch ac- 
quiſitions will be of no advantage, for the 


world will incline to it's own opinion, 
ra- 


E 


rather than ours, and we cannot be ſure 
that it will be ſo well ſatisfied with our 
abilities, as we ourſelves may be. But if, 
on the contrary, we form too mean and 
inconſiderable ideas of ourſelves, and if 
this occaſion too great a retirement from 
the world, mankind will naturally fall 
in with our ideas, and be far from eſ- 
teeming us for faculties of which we 
ourſelves are diffident. To put on, there 
fore, that behaviour which is becom- 
ing perſons of a liberal education, and 
of attentive minds, who know their im- 
portance in ſociety, but will not perſume 
upon it, conſtitutes, in my opinion, the 
true principles of behaviour in a phyſi- 
cian, and will make him neither too care- 
leſs nor too refined, neither the well bred 
independent man, nor the menial ſlave; 
neither too much retired from the words: 
nor too buſy in it. Whoever cultivates 
fuch manners as theſe, muſt have ſome- 


thing e in his carriage; but it 
en ea 
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will be fſuch a peculiarity as will diſtin- 
zuiſh only the proper diſpoſitions of his 
ſtation, and he ought to be much better 
pleaſed to be denominated the decent, 
modeſt and polite phyſician, than the 
well bred courtier, or the - refined gen- 
tleman. Such characters as ' thoſe de- 
mand abſolute independance, or the 
Joweſt ſervility. To the one he has no 

tenſions, to the other he has merit 
enough to be ſuperior. The next thing 
we ſhould conſider is, the dreſs. of a phy- 
fician ; and this may be juſt as peculiar 
as his behaviour, peculiar to diſtinguiſh 
the diſpoſitions which belong to his pro- 
feſſion, but not the Profeſſion itſelf to 
which he may belong. Gravity and ſe- 
fiouſneſs we have all along. inculcated as 
the external diſpoſitions, Which are his 
higheſt ornament. His dreſs ſhould be 
entirely accommodated to theſe. If he 
ſet out young, he will poſſibly be ſo un- 
fortunate as to have an appearance be- 
coming his years; he may then aſſume the 


dreſs which brings him nearer to man- 
hood 
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hood and old age. In middle age he 
may dreſs like other e of the 
ſame ſtanding, becauſe then he wants not 
years to recommend him. In old age, it 
would be highly improper to aſſume, that 
which is inconvenient to the natural im- 
becility of his conſtitution, and would 
acquire him a character as unſuitable to 
his diſpoſition as to the profeſſion he eſ- 
pouſes, an unthinking Ou or a dri- 
yeling old man. 
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'N deſcribing the different 83 
1 which a phyſician ſhould form upon 
his entrance upon his profeſſion, we may 
indulge perhaps too refined policy for 
moſt young men, or citizens of the 
world. But theſe will depend on the 
different circumſtances of temper, and 
education, which I have already incul- 
cated. If he enjoy that grave and modeſt 
diſpoſition, which I have endeavoured to 
ſhew ought to form his natural charac- 
ter, and if he cultivate all the virtues 
which can adorn the human ſoul, and 
which I have ſtrenuouſly recommended to 
his attention, it will be eaſy for him to 
ally himſelf to thoſe who are of the ſame 
ſtamp with himſelf, and who wiſh for 
companions in knowledge and moral im- 
provements, as others deſire companions 

22 | in 
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in their Fe n vicious 2 ay= 
ments. ttt 


I am. afraid you will think that I want 
to draw the picture of a n againſt 
the intereſts of mankind. To deſtroy 
that opinion then, I will be as explicit 
as poſſible, in this letter upon the ſub- 
ject. I. would always wiſn to influence, 
though I abhor the idea of overruling your 
ſentiments. © I know you deteſt” every 
thing that looks like a party, eſpecially a 
profeflional party. I would be glad to 
think with you in this more perhaps than 
in any other opinion. I will endeavour 
then to ſhew' you how principles ſo very 
jarring as you may ſuppoſe ours to be 
may be reconciled and agree with each 
other. You” ſuppoſe that a - phyſician 
may be attentive . to the concerns of his 
profeſſion, and at the ſame partake of all 
the amuſements and innocent pleaſures 
of the world. You. cannot endure that) 
he ſhould in the leaſt - ſeparate: himſelf: 
from the reſt of mankind, and be diſtin- 
[int guiſhed 


reo 


guiſhed from them by any peculiarity of 


garb, or of manners, or of the company 
which he keeps. I have already ſaid 
what I think requiſite with regard to the 
two former. With regard to the latter, 
I could wiſh you would attend to the fol- 
lowing hints, and I am perſuaded your 
candour will ; conſider their: 1mportance, 
f en * their 88 0 2 
1 5 am an 1 5 thinking” a Katina 
from the world can be of any ſervice to a 
Phyſician. Nay, I think it is a fchool in 
which he may learn the moſt important 
teflons. But the world is large and wide- 
ly ertendell, and men of all tempers, and 
of all characters, and of various improve- 
ments, are to be found in it. He ſhould 
be then, I think with you, a citizen of this 
world, not of the gay, unthinking and 
immoral part of it, but of that which 
may comprehend: men of judgement, un- 
derſtanding and virtue, whoſe ſentiments 
are not injured by debauchery, and hoſe 
e do not unfit them for any — 
u 
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ful actions. Particularly, -L WS" re- 
commend to a phyfician, an acquaintance 
with the gentler and more amiable part 
of the human ſpecies; not becauſe they 
have better underſtandings or more learn- 
ing than men, this you would think me 
ridiculous; in ſuppoſing; but becauſe 
their manners are more agreeable and 
leſs vicious, and becauſe their ſentiments 
are more delicate and refined, and their 
converſation more lively and inſtructive- 
A phyſician is to ſtudy. the manners, of 
the world, that he may not offend by 
grimace or ruſticity; but he is not to 
ſtudy it, to become acquainted with the 
vicious Practices which are  commityes 
MR oo — 


ern 


I have now „ LY 1 falkci- 
Hoes to propoſe to you;/a. ſcheme, which 
I with could be put in execution. It 
would be, to make this profeſſion more 
particular than it is at preſent, or is like- 
ly ever to be. And the method by which 
L would | deſire to effect it {ould be, not 
by 
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by eſtabliſhing it, as a party againſt the 
intereſts of ſociety, of which mankind 
are ſo much afraid. I would wiſh their 
manners, and their dreſs, were a little 
different from the reſt of the world. I 
could wiſh too, that their fees were ſet- 
tled by ſome regulations, which might 
ſet them above contempt, but not de- 
prive the greateſt part of mankind of re- 
ceiving benefit from their advice. They 
mould be much abſtracted from man- 
kind in general, and only cultivate ſuch 
a degree of acquaintance, as would free 
them from embarraſſments in their vi- 
fits. They ſhould employ as much time 
25 poſſible in reading, and comparing the 
caſes they ſee, with authors who have 
delivered to poſterity their ſentiments 
and experience. The profeſſion would 
then be in the hands of thinking and 
contemplative men only, and every ſpe- 
cies of craft would be avoided by an 
openneſs and generoſity of - diſpoſition 
which ſo much learning, and the culti- 


vation of every humane diſpoſition, 
a would 


n 


would W It is want of learning. 
rather than the exceſs of it, which induces 
roguery and cunning; and the more we 
promote induſtrious thought, the more 
we are abſtracted from the concerns of 
the world. This would be the caſe, even 
where an eſtabliſnment was formed, to 
fupport a peculiar character, provided 
FAD an eſtabliſhment be the guardian of 
manners and of dreſs, and did not in- 
fluence our opinions or our practice, I 
cannot think then that a diſtinguiſhing 
garb or a peculiar mode of behaviour, 
would be attended with any inconveni- 
ence upon the plan which I have laid 
down, and that any would ever offer to 
be mercenary, where their profits were 
more confined, and many reſtrictions to 
be regarded, 


There is one thing which I think pro- 
per to mention in this place, and that 
is, the careleſs inattention by which peo- 
ple ſubmit themſelves to phyſicians, with | 


whoſe characters they are utterly unae- 


I quainted, 
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quainted. This may be a great con- 
venience to ſome practitioners, but is by 


no means of reciprocal advantage to their 
patients. Is there any character which a 
poor deſponding wretch, juſt ready to be 
embraced by the cold hands of death, is ſo 
much intereſted in as that of a phyſician, i in 
whom all his hopes are centred? The 
ſincerity of his character is of ſo much 
conſequence, that he ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with every part of his conduct through 
life, with the folly or wiſdom of his youth, 

and the vice or morality of his riper 
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2 at laſt given you, as far as I am 
able, what relates to the char acter of 
a | phyäczen in his education, his natu- 
ral temper, and his acquired accompliſh- 
ments. But it will be neceffary, before I 
finiſh, to give you ſome inſight into his 
conduct, and to ſhew what plan it will 
be neceſſary for him to adopt in his con- 
cerns with the reſt of mankind, his pa- 
tients, his brethren, and thoſe who are 
to execute his commands, or are employ- 
ed in a peculiar branch of the profeſſion. 
He has a vaſt field before him, and will be 
obliged to accommodate himſelf to the 
tempers of à great variety of perſons. 
To do this, and preſerve his integrity, is 
a difficult taſk, ſo difficult, that I am a- 
fraid I can ſay few perſons have gyer been 
able to accompliſſtit. To know how to 
do it moſt effeckually, it will be neceſſary 
for kim: to ſtudy the ways of human na- 
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ture, to have aſſociated himſelf much with 
mankind, and ende Noured to improve 
by the behaviour of every one he has 
ſeen. There is one maxim which will 
always guide him aright in this purſuit, 

-and that is, to ſtudy the intereſts of every 
one by whom he may be employed. For 
if one knows the intereſts of mankind, 

one may eaſily diſcover the bias of their 
inclinations. I do not intend by this to 
ſay that a benevolent temper can have no 
influence over mankind, I am perſuaded 
it prevails ſtrongly in every human breaſt. 

But this temper doth not always inter- 
fere with our intereſts; and where it does 
not interfere with them, the moſt bene- 
volent man will attend to their call; where 


It 1s promoted by them, he will make 
them the ſole rule of * conduct. 


We 70 not enter into a long digref; 
ſion upon this ſubject, but it would be 
_ eaſy to ſhew how the phyſician may en- 

rich himſelf whilſt he relieves the diſ- 
treſſes of his fellow creatures ; how the 
mMer- 
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merchant adds to his own ſtore, whilſt he 
diſtributes the - bleſſings of other nations 
amongſt his countrymen ; and the Divine 
may enjoy the luxurious banquet, and 
fill the purſes of *his family, whilſt he 
leads mankind in the path of virtue, and 
ſaves their ſouls from deſtruction. 


Your deſires are ſo benevolent, as to o- 
blige me to digreſs a little from my ſub- 
ject, to illuſtrate a maxim which you 
might otherwiſe have thought too ſelfiſh, 
that the buſineſs of a phyſician is to ſtudy 
the intereſts of mankind. But this ſtu- 
dy, if poſſible, ſhould be encouraged not 
in the eager hours of practice, but in the 
independent time of education, if any 
portion of it can then be ſpared. Or in- 
deed after the ſevere part of education is 
ſpent, when a few years may be eaſily 
appropriated to this agreeable employ- 
ment. Indeed I think in general perſons 
begin to practiſe phyſic too ſoon. The 
age of thirty is quite early enough for 
this undertaking; and if ſix or ſeven 
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years were to be ſpent between the con- 
fined ſtudy. and the profeſſional practice, 
a great time would be left for improve- 
ments in the knowledge of human na- 
ture, and by an attendance upon hoſpi- 
tals we 1 improve in our practice 
likewiſe. Here then may be a proper 
place to introduce ſuch an injunction. 


A very, great inconvenience has always 
attended too early practice; viz. the dif- 
ficulty of diſtinguiſhing the exact time 
when age commences, and youth departs 
from our brows. Whoever begins young, 
will continue ſo till a younger race 
than himſelf begin to be of conſequence 
in the world, and puſh him forward in 
order to ſtrengthen their own importance. 
But when a man begins to ſettle in mid- 
dle life, mankind at leaſt confider him as 
he is, and ſometimes will grant him a few 
More years than he may enjoy. Beſides, 
too early practice 1s very often defeated 
in expectation ; and that ſo far influences 
us from learning the manners of the 
world, 
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world, with good nature and an inde- 
pendent ſpirit, that it creates a ſour and 
peeviſh diſpoſition, the natural effect of 
diſappointment, and encourages a fond- 
neſs for retirement, with an averſion to 
the proper purſuits. — But a knowledge 
of the world in affluence, and with in- 
dependence, encourages a proper ſpirit in 
mankind ; we enjoy company without 
any views of intereſt, and we. are not 
diſappointed in what we do not expect. 
Men too are apt to be more open, and 
leſs cautions, when they aſſociate with 
. perſons upon a level with themſelves, 
whilſt they are averſe to forming con- 
nections with thoſe who muſt engage their 
intereſts as well as their eſteem. It is 
common, it may be ſaid, for men to do 
what we are deſcribing as unnatural ; but 
that is no proof that it 1s deſirable or con- 
venient. Neceſſity often conſtrains where 
nature recoils. Thus perſons in high 
ſtations are moſt ſubjected to this dilem- 
ma. Their fellows in life are not eaſily 


to be found, and they are often ſur- 
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rounded by a ſet of forward ſycophants, 


who prevail over their beſt intentions, 
and force a regard to their deſigns. 


But e in full buſineſs can pay 
little regard to the few who may promote 
their intereſts, nor officiouſly engage 
"amongſt a great number to ſupport 
them. Mankind naturally fly from the 
idea of relief but when they want it, 
and the thought of the profeſſion 1s ſuf- 
ficient to diſguſt, whilſt the man who 
enjoys it may be countenanced and eſ- 
teemed. A knowledge of the world then, 
which is ſo neceſſary to be cultivated, 
ſhould be learnt in the younger and 
independent part of our lives, and 
ſhould be made a neceſſary part of our 
education. Without it we cannot prac- 
tiſe at all, neither can we practiſe with 
eaſe whilſt we are learning it's rules. 
But if we have been previouſly ac- 
quainted with it, and are properly qua- 


| Lified for the profeſſion ; we enter upon 


** with every advantage that could be 
wiſh- 
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wiſhed. We know how to treat the hu- 
mours of mankind, and we are diſem- 
barraſſed in affording them relief. 
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THEN a phyſician enters upon 

practice, he will meet with ma- 
ny things to pleaſe him, and he will meet 
with others that will diſappoint and diſ- 
guſt him. He will meet with favours 
where he little expected them, and he 
will meet with negle&t from thoſe he 
thought his ſincereſt friends. And the 
reaſon of this is plain. Thoſe who 
know little of him, put him often up- 
on a level with others, with whoſe 
fame and abilities they are equally unac- 
quainted ; whilſt his intimate friends 
know his defects as well as his accom- 
pliſhments, and rather chuſe to truſt them- 
ſelves to a perſon of whoſe experience 
at leaſt they are better aſſured. But the 


tenor of his conduct ſhould always be the 
ſame; and whatever inward ſentiments he 


may 
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may entertain, he ſhould endeavour 


carefully to conceal them from the 
world. He is to conſider all mankind 
as his friends already, or to be made fo 


by his behaviour towards them. A ge- 


neral complacency, affability and civility 
of manners, we will ſuppoſe him to 


ſhew to every. one, that at leaſt he may 
engage their good will, if he cannot en- 


gage their employment of him. And 


this is all the art we would encourage 


him to make uſe of, to obtain practice 


in his profeſſion. His character, as a 


gentleman and a ſcholar, renders him ſu- 
perior to every mean purſuit. But the 
benevolence of a man, and the politeneſs 
of good breeding, are his greateſt orna- 
ments. They will ſupport his dignity, 
whilſt they gain him applauſe. | 


I will not pretend to deſcribe ehijn ma- 


ny little arts, which I have been inform- 


ed that ſome employ to gain approbation. 
All my cenſure ſhall be derived from a 


reflection on the general character I re- , 


preſent. 
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preſent. I ſhall proceed, then, to ſhew 
how a phyſician ſhould demean himſelf 
with thoſe perſons, who have approved 
of his character, and are dif P oſed to em- 


ploy him. 


in the firſt „ ha: ſhould conceal 
any diſguſt, which he may entertain a- 
gainſt the behaviour of his patients. It 


is his lot often to ſee them in ſuch a ſtate 


as they would wiſh never to have known 


to their neareſt friends. Sickneſs, and 


the proſpect of approaching death, operate 
ſo powerfully on our tears, as to diſſolve 
all attention to the opinions of the reſt 
of the world.” Should a phyſician reſent 

any thing of this kind, ſhould he ſpurn 


at ill treatment, and refuſe any longer to 


afford his attendance, in what wretched 


circumſtances would he leave his patient, 
whoſe confidence is repoſed ſolely in 


him? and how could he ſurmount the ill 
conſequences of his pride ? But a think- 
ing and benevolent man would refer 

ſuch 


1 


ſuch behaviour to it's proper principles, 
the prevalence of the diſeaſe, and would 
with to ſerve a poor wretch with all his 
failings about him, rather than deſert a 


life, which mig be of . to re * 


n A Phyſician ſhould always af 
flank the part of a friend to his patient. 
A benevolent heart indeed will always 
be the friend of diſtreſs ; it is not difficult 
then for one who-encourages ſuch a tem- 
per (if it want encouragement) to act 
properly in this caſe. Mankind love to 
be ſoothed; they feel themſelves, and they 
look for pity from others. To give it is 
the payment of a debt, to withhold: it an 
increaſe of the er | 


Thirdly, Patience is a condi 
qualification in a phyſician. In a vaſt 
variety of buſineſs, he may not be ſo an- 
xious for the welfare of his patients as 
they are for their own, or he may ſee 


them in a more favourable light than 
they view themſelves. But. neglect or 
attention, 1 in conſequence of ſuch an 

opi- 
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opinion, is unpardonable. They often 
delight in enumerating every circum- 
ſtance of their complaint ; to ſtop them 
in their career might ſuppreſs many a 

valuable diſeovery, to deſpiſe their anxiety 
would be inhuman. Their tales may be 
told, and a phyſician may avail himfelf 
of the good to be derived from them, 


whilſt, unknown to the patient, he may 


neglect every thing which 1 to his 
mind to be uſeleſs. 9 


F ourthly, A psig [> mould adv 
endeavour to keep up the ſpirits of his 
patients, to cheriſh pleaſantry and good- 


humour, and contribute as much as poſ- 
ſible to calm their diſquietudes, and 


alleviate their diſtreſs. There are ſome 
gloomy perſons, who think it a mark of 
zoneſty to acquaint their patients with 


the effect of every unlucky ſymptom which | 


nay happen to ariſe. The ill conſe- 


quence of this is, that their fears will al- 
ways _ the diſeaſe. And the good 


ones, none. For if they live, they will 
| thank 


lr x #7; Is 


thank him fora recovery Which 45g ained by : 
his addreſs; and if they die, 9 will not 
riſe up in judgement againſt him, For mir: 


venting 4 preparation, Which th ics WII 
be conſeigas fy en avail. 


nels Hod 1 


. F 1 A He th Huld never be ver- 
bearing in His e If he find 1 in 
his patient A fondneſs el any peculiar 
mode of healing, or any particular reme - 
dies, he might hearken to their deſires ſo 
much as to reject with modeſty what they 
offer, and propoſe, with the ſame temper 
what H= might think more efficacious, 
To ſhew reſerve too, is often a great in- 
convenience upon theſe occaſions. One 

may often be explicit without any dan- 
ger of miſleadmg ; and reſerve is only ne- 
ceſſary when queſtions are too imperti- 
nent to be anſwered, and the conſequence 
of a reply might be fatal to the ſick- 


man. 


Sixthly, Nothing ſhould engage him 


to e ar * attention, which 
3 ſhould 
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ſhould be paid to the caſe of his patient. 
A fatal error might here be committed, 


which through his whole life he mi ight 
never be able to repair. Beſides, his pre- 


ſence revives the drooping ſpirits of thoſe 


whom he attends, who look for him with 


eagerneſs, rejoice in his company as often 
as he can afford it, and are unhappy to 
be ſeparated from him. Neither the 
punctilios then of the profeſſion, an in- 


5 attention to buſineſs, or a fondneſs for 
any other purſuit, ſhould induce him to 


deſert a dangerous caſe ; nor a love of the 
reward, on the contrary, perſuade him to 
more attendance than what is s abſolutely 


neceſſary to do good. 


% . 
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LETTER XVI. 


Dzar SIR, 


O proceed with the ſubject of my 

laſt letter, give me leave in tlie ſe- 

venth place to obſerve, that it is neceſſa- 
ry for a phyſician to be very particular 
in the queſtions he may aſk concerning 
the diſeaſe of his patients, or attentively 
hearken to their informations about it. 
And this I would adviſe, not only to gain 
as much intelligence as poſſible, but to en- 
gage confidence likewiſe. Perſuaded that 
a phyſician thinks deeply upon the caſe 
before him, that he makes his profeſſion 
a ſerious and important buſineſs of his 
life, and that he wiſhes to do good inde- 
pendently of the reward to be derived 
from it; "mankind naturally become 
pleaſed with his character, and wiſh to 
ſubmit themſelves to his care. This at- 
tention may indeed be counterfeited, and 


it may be practiſed by perſons whoſe ex- 
K ternal 


„ 
ternal behaviour indicates the contrary. 
But the only ſecurity mankind can enjoy 
will be from their own experience and 
obſervation, and theſe they will depend 
upon, in oppoſition to every aſſurance 


we may wiſh to give them that they are 
decerved. 


One of the ſtrongeſt marks, by which 
attention is diſcovered, will be ſeen in a 
circumſtance which, in a variety of buſi- 
neſs, cannot always be put in execution, 
but is ever admired, in thoſe who can en- 
joy it, and with induſtry it may in ſome 
meaſure be cultivated. This is, the re- 
membrance of what hath previouſly hap- 
pened mn the courſe of the diſeaſe, and de- 
pends on' a good memory to recollect. 
Art may be made to ſupply a defect in 
ſome meaſure of ſtrong abilities, and if 
the more ſtriking and remarkable oc- 
currences be remembered, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy our own minds, it will 
contribute to ſatisfy the mind of the pa- 
tient, and it will naturally lead to a re- 
| | cog- 


L 1 


cognition of thoſe facts which are 12 
important. | 


Inthe eighth and laſt place, a phyſician, 
of all men, ſhould be free from the com- 
mon reſentments, which gentlemen and 
men of the world eſteem of ſo much im- 
portance to ſupport their dignity ; a dig- 
nity which may be much better ſuſtained 
by a benevolent heart, and a prudent 
conduct. There may be circumſtances, 
it may be alledged, which may irritate a 
_ phyſician to quarrel with his patients, 
and with other men. And a ſelfiſh per- 
ſon may imagine, heis juſtified in extorting 
whatever may be his due. If a phyſi- 
cian were appropriated to a few perſons, 
whom he might change at pleaſure, he 
might give up the amiable character of 
his profeſſion, whilſt he ſupported his 
right. But when he lives connected 
with a world, by exacting even his due 
from that ſmall number, who may re- 
fuſe to give it, he may loſe the affections 
K 2 of 
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of the multitude, by whom he is to be 
ſupported, and who in general are diſpo- 
ſed to be more liberal. This is an argu- 
ment taken from intereſt. But if we 
reaſon from the gentlemanlike man- 
ner, in which he ſhould ſupport the pro- 
feſſion, we may advance ſomething more 
. A phyſician ſhould conſider 
himſelf as an officer of the public, who, 
by the benevolence. of his heart, is o- 
bliged to ſupport his character. This 
inclines him to do all the good he can in 
the world, and he ſuffers thoſe whom he 
attends to judge in what manner they 
can beſt reward him, and to determine 
not what he ought to receive, but what 
they themſelves are able and willing to 
give. If phyſicians fees were to be put 
upon this footing, they would, I believe, be 
more univerſally employed, they would be 
better ſatisfied in their own minds, and 
they would avoid all occaſions of animoſity 
and diſcontent. I would adviſe phyſici- 
ans to be blind to the perſons from whom 
the fee is received; and if they muſt at- 
tend to theſe * attend only to the 
reſult 


[ $938 7 


-xeſult of the buſineſs of the day, and 
from that calculate the profits of their 
practice. 


Having ſaid ſo much with regard 
to the hehaviour of a phyſician, give me 
leave to intimate to you what. ought in 
ſome meaſure to be the behaviour of pa- 
tients likewiſe. For to expect all good 
conduct on one fide, and none on the - 
ther, is a little unjuſt. If a phyſician he 
obliged to become the friend of his pati- 
ent; the patient, in return, ſhould behaye 
civilly, complaiſantly and generouſly to his 
_ phyſician. He ſhould confider him as a 
gentleman, almoſt always in edy- 
cation, very often in rank, and ſome- 
times in fortune equal with himſelf. He 
ſhould eſteem him as ſuperior to every 
low and groveling action, and ſhould de- 
{piſe provoking him, to what his pru- 
dence and regard to good-breeding for- 
bids him to reſent. He ſhould attend 
 bkewiſe to the nature of his abilities, the 
| — he pays to the good of his fellow 

1 crea- 
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creatures, and the laborious education he 
has cultivated. In fine, he ſhould look 
upon him as devoted to the public good, 
and as having adopted the utmoſt bene- 
volence to be the ſpring of his conduct. 
Whilſt he preſerves this character, he 
ſhould behave towards him with the re- 
ſpect which is due to a gentleman, and 
the gratitude which is due to a benefac- 
tor. He ſhould conſider him as capable 
of being of real ſervice, and therefore 
ſhould never trifle with him, in the de- 
ſeription of any complaint, or ſuppreſs 
any circumſtance which might be ſtrictly, 
nay ſuperſtitiouſly complied with. As 
the voice of a friend is heard with atten- 
tion, when it brings wholeſome counſel 
to an ingenuous ear, ſo the preſcriptions 
of a phyſician, which are benevolently 
intended, ſhould be received with grati- 
tude. Men are very apt, even when they 
employ a phyſician, inſtead of his to ſub- 
ſtitute their own judgment, and by this 
means flatter their own 1gnorance, whilſt 
they deſpiſe his knowledge. There is 
+ po no- 


nothing more ungenerous than this, and 
I believe the only method to bring the 
profeſſion into repute, and deſtroy the va- 
rious ſpecies of quackery now ſo much in 
vogue, would be to reſtore the confidence 
mankind naturally place in phyſicians, 
and follow the dictates of reaſon in this 
as In every other partie, 5 


— am, &c. 
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LETTER Xvi. 


bean 513, 


N the whole of our deſcription of a 
- phyſician's character, we have incy]- 
yo upon him the diſpoſition of pru- 
dence. But it is fuch a prudence 
as is founded on the nobleſt and moſt 
generous ſentiments of human-na- 
ture. We do not intend, by any means, 
to inſti] into him thoſe narrow and con- 
fined principles which refer only to his 
peculiar intereſt. Such advice I would 
be far from giving, nor would wiſh you 
to educate your ſon to a profeſſion which 
ſtood in need of it, or which warranted 

a practice repugnant to the benevolence 
of his heart, and the fprings of action in 


mankind. 


1 have often told you, how neceſſary it 
will be for a phyſician to avoid many 
things to which the natural bent of his 
inclination may direct him; and in my laſt 
letter, 


„ 


letter, I acquainted you of what conſe- 
quence it would be to ſuppreſs many. e- 
motijons, which 9ther men juſtify them- 
ſelves jn indulging. But did I 17 this 
advice make him a worſe eitizen, or leſs 2- 
miable member of. ſociety ? Did I ſtep 
Any generous emotion, or lead him to 
give up the real benefits of mankind ? 
By teaching him to, be prudent, 1 taught 
him only to act with greater eaſe to him- 
ſelf, and to cure his patients with greater 
ſatis faction. The ſame. diſpoſition of 
prudence diftated by the ſame principles, 
is. of equal conſequence in his con- 
cerns and converſation with his bre- 


thren of the ſame profeſſion, whoſe 


acquaintance a generous heart, will lead 
him particularly to cultivate. . There is a 
jealouſy, I am ſorry to ſay it, Which often 
reigns amongſt theſe perſons, as amongſt 
the meaneſt. and moſt ſervile artifjcers. 
Whenever it ariſes, it is highly unpardon- 
able to indulge it, and a man of genero- 
ity will endeavour ta avoid it, or. at 
leaſt wil nc Y from the world. It is 
ä derived 
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derived from very falſe principles, and 
phyſicians, where a number are ſettled in 
any particular place, ſhould conſider a 
want of employment, to be owing to their 
own want of abilities, ſome defects in their 
education or manners, few friends to 
introduce them 1 into buſineſs, or the whim 
and caprice of mankind which will be 
ſerved, rather than to any meanneſs or 
diſingenuity in their brethren, who are 
happy enough to enjoy it. If every one 
thought in this manner, what reaſon 
would there be for envy, or any of thoſe 
diſpleaſing reflections which might create 
* animoſities:? 1 


Every phyſician, before he enters upon 
buſineſs, ſhould weigh in his mind what 
ſituation is more agreeable to his natural 
diſpoſition, and to his deſires of doing 
good. And when he can accommodate 
himſelf to theſe, ſhould wait contented 
for the favours which may be beſtowed 
upon him, and enjoy with chearfulneſs 
whatever he may acquire. If he be at 


the head of the profeſſion where he prac- 
tiles, 


[ 239 J 


tiſes, he has little to fear from thoſe be- 
neath him, whilſt.he cultivates thoſe ge- 
nerous diſpoſitions, which will preſerve 
the eſteem he has obtained. He has no 
reaſon then, but to encourage a degree 
of intimacy with them, communicate to 
them his experience, and enable them to 
tread the path of life with the ſame 
dignity as himſelf. If he do not imme- 
diately ſucceed to the utmoſt of his wiſh- 
es, let him hope for future contingencies 
in his favour, and let him cultivate the 
acquaintance and good will, rather than 
indulge ſpleen and ill nature, againſt thoſe 
who may aſſiſt him in his knowledge, 
and in his practice. There is ſo much to 
be learnt by an intimate aſſociation a- 
mongſt phyſicians, that I am ſurprized 
it is not more frequently cultivated. We 
ſee none more intimate than ſtudents of 
medicine. Why then ſhould any nar- 
row views of intereſt deprive practitio- 
ners of equal advantages! and why ſhould 
men, whoſe conduct ſhould be directed by 
the moſt generous ſentiments , deſpiſe each 
other, 


1 


sther, for knowledge from which they 
may receive a mutual benefit TN 


Phyſicians : are + often obliged t to eonſul- 
tations with their brethren, it may be 
meeeflary for them to know how to act 


upon theſe oecaſions. If they conſult 


with thoſe who are older than themſelves, 
which is moſt commonly the caſe, the 


greateſt reſpe&t muſt be made to their 


years, and to their experience ; their opi- 
nions are to be delivered firſt, and if a- 


greeable to the ſentiments of the younger, 


readily complied with. Not oppoſed by 
him to ſhew his knowledge, or diſplay 
his importance. If they are opponent to 
his general idea, he ſhould not avoid 
giving his advice, for fear of being de- 
ſpiſed; nor decline his reaſons, although 


certain they will not prevail. This opinion 


may have an effect, tho the perſons he 
conſults with may be too proud to ac- 
knowledge it. But by filence he flatters 


what he eſteems ignorance, and may 


along the danger of his patient, If 
phy- 
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phyſicians of equal ages, and equal conſe- 
quences meet together, they ſhould ſtu- 
diouſly avoid any vehement diſputes, the 
reſult of which will always be either a 
medium by way of reconciliation, which 
is good fot nothing, or an adherefice to 
the ſcheme of the moſt obſtitiate, which 
may be prejudicial. The beſt method to 
be obſerved in theſe caſes is, to be as open 
to conviction as poſſible, and then no- 
thing will be oppoſed that is not repug- 
nant to common-ſenſe. It would be uſe- 
leſs for me to ſhew you, what ought to 
be the conduct of the older phyſicians to- 
wards thoſe beneath them. Experience 
ſhould make them wiſe; and where it doth 
not, I am certain inſtruction will have 
little avail. 

I am, &c. 
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LETT N XX. 


ban ITY 


T will be our next buſineſs, to enquire 
how a phyſician ſhould demean him- 
fels towards others of the ſame profeſſion, 
who ply in an inferior ſtation, and are 
in ſome meaſure or upon particular occa- 
ſions ſubjected to his commands. The 
firſt of theſe we ſhall mention are inclu- 
ded under the name of ſurgeons, who 
belong to a part of the profeſſion much 
inferior to what he has eſpouſed. This 
doth not ariſe from an inferiority of abi- 


lities, or oftentimes of education; but 
from leſs enlarged views of the nature 


of the profeſſion, from a more ſlaviſh and 
mechanical employment, and from the at- 
tainment of their education in a more 


mean and ſervile manner. Whatever then 


ſuch perſons may plead in favour of their 
knowledge and abilities, they have ſtill 
many diſagreeable circumſtances in their 

employ- 


ase 


employ ment which they can never over- 
come or diſſolve. 


In our examination of the manner in 
which phyſicians ſhould behave towards 
them, we will ſuppoſe them fully ſen- 
ſible of the defects as well as advantages 
of their profeſſion, and never obtruding 
upon a buſineſs which they are often as 
incapable of practifing, as ungenerous in 
attempting.— Whatever others may boaſt, 
we will venture to advance, that a-phy- 
ſician ſhould be above reſenting their ill 
offices, and be indolent in enquiring af- 
ter them. He pities indeed the misfor- 
tunes of a friend, who ſuffers from too 
great credulity, but does not contemn 
him, for a confidence of which he will 
very ſoon feel the ill effects. But to thoſe 
who are contented with the manual em- 
ployment of ſurgery, a - good phyſician 
will behave towards them with all the 
candour that is due to the importance of 
their character in fociety. He will 
not deſpiſe them becauſe they are not 
ranked 


. ] 
ranked quite ſo high in the ſtations of 


their lives, but will value them' for every 


proficiency they have made, which may 
give happineſs to their fellow creatures. 
They are entitled to a high degree of re- 
gard from all mankind, and perhaps on 
account of their immediate utility, more 
to be eſteemed than the phyſician. For 
men may die in peace, but they can ne- 
ver live happily in pain. Beſides, every 
part of their employment is of conſidera- 
ble uſe, whether they act by their own 
judgment, or under the direction of a phy- 
ſian. In the former, as requiring much 
direction, a ſteady hand, and a good deal 
of knowledge ; in the other, as perform 
ing operations the moſt eſſential in the 


practice of phyſic. 


There are many caſes, in which they 
are brought into conſultations with the 
phyſicians, where their knowledge is of 
conſiderable ſervice, and their obſervations 
wotthy of attention. In ſuch circum- 
* ſtances a phyſician ſhould conſider them 
as 
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45 his equal, am pay them a the reſpect 
which is due to their knowledge. But if 
they tranſgreſs the bounds of this profef. 
fion, and enter upon what üg to be 
tmknown to them; he may ſuppreſs their" 
obſervations, but with that modeſty 
which is becoming his natural character, N 
and which is peculiarly decent, where aft, 
apparent ſuperiority is acknowledged. 
Perhaps the beſt method of correcting 
too great forwardneſs, is by a becoming 
filence, which will cenſure 1 
without expoſing the object of it 
ſhame. Give me leave, whilſt I am eight" 
this ſubject, to recommend to the phy- 
ſician likewiſe a peculiar degree of atten- 
tion how he invade the province of the 
ſurgeon ; for, tho it be neceſſary he ſhould 
cultivate the knowledge of ſurgery, it is 
by no means neceſſary he ſhould practiſe 
the art; and cuſtom hath diſtinguiſhed 
theſe occupations: from each other. 


— 


Now that there ought to be a diſtinc- 
on between theſe characters, I will en- 
L dieavour 
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deavour to ſhew, becauſe ſome . perſons 
have vainly imagined there was no neceſ-. 
ſity for a ſeparation. I have already told 
you, what education is neceſſary for a phy- 
fician ; and I think it is quite ſufficient to 
occupy the greateſt part of his younger 
years, and will leave no opportunity or 
leifure for a mechanical employment. 
And when he has finiſhed. his ſtudies, he 
18 deprived of that alertneſs and dexterity 
which is an eſſential qualification in the 
character of a ſurgeon. The ſkilful 
manner of handling a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, hath been thought of ſo much 
conſequence, as to require the uſe of a 
great many years. If a phyſician then 
de diſqualified from the practice of ſur- 
gery, from not being able to perform 
thoſe operations which conſtitute the baſis 
of the profeſſion, how very improper 
will it be, for a ſurgeon to think of prac- 
tiſing phyſic, when his younger years 
have been almoſt totally engaged in a 
manual employment which requires ex- 
perience, ſkill and adroitneſs? Will he 

pre- 


E 


pretend to practiſe this firſt, and fl 

hyſic afterwards ?'I will venture td Aff n 
He will be much miſtaken. * That ſcienc 
which is learnt from books in a cou 
of reading during a buſy. ractice, can 
be of little uſe to thoſe who have not de? 
rived their firſt knowledge from the leeZ 
tures of learned profeſiors, and the con 
verſation of ingenious ſtudents. And if 
they attend the neceſſary lectures, they 
will loſe that dexterity WHREK 3 is Tequiſite 
to be conſtantly fupported, as well as care- 
fully to be obtained. 


Whilſt then there is a natural diverſi- 
ty in the purſuits of theſe gentlemen, and a 
natural diverſity in their characters, it is ne- 


ceſſary a diſtinction ſhould be inviolably 
preſerved between them. And although I 
would never adviſe a phyſician violently to 
reſent the encouragements of the ſurgeon ; 
yet I would with he would always avoid 
paying an undue reſpect to their characters. 
Beſides, I am perſuaded a manifeſt ad- 
vantage would ariſe to both from pre- 
ſerving this diſtinction perfect. They 

1 2 would 
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would bath practiſe with greater utility 


2 mankind, and with greater eaſe and 
tisfaction to themſelves. They would 


be better paid, more reſpectably treated, 


and enſure with better proſpects their 
ſucceſs. Theſe obſervations with regard 
to ſurgeons may be made with reſpect to 
men- mid wives likewiſe ; they are in fact 
ſurgeons, they have the ſame kind of edu- 


cation, and are excluded from general 


practice. Some of them indeed have a 
degree of practice, but that does not 87 
due them with knowledge. 1 
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7E have but one ſet of perde 
left with whom the phyfician 
has any connection. They are perſons, 
however, who are of infinite conſequence 
to the utility of his practice, and and whoſe 
Intereft he is obliged in ſome meaſure to 
fapport. They are the apotheearies, upon 
whom in many reſpects he is dependent, 
and who yet are apparently the ſubjects 
of his eommand. He is to act towards 
them in ſuch a manner, as neither to ac- 
knowledge his depend 


ance, nor to enforee 
in too arbitrary a manner his dominion. 
The former would fhew- too flavith, the 
latter too tyrannica} a nen They 
Rave a great deal in their power; they are 
more intimately — with the fa- 
milies who employ them, and — pow- 
erful means of reſentment. very phy- 
an, 25 . — upon the 
cha- 


1 
character of gen eroſity, will deſpiſe every 
thing that promotes his intereſt at the 
expence of his integrity, and the ſafety of 
his fellow creatures. He will deſp iſe then 
every mean artifice by. which theſe 
ple may be flattered, —_ by: which þ 
may think to ingratiate himſelf into their 
favour. But at the ſame time will avoid 
deſpiſing them, for a character which 18 
valuable in its place. He will eſteem 
them for their real, not their apparent a- 
bilities, and: reſpect them in proportion 
as he finds them endued with ſenſe and 
erudition. If they ſhould have it in 
their power to ſerve him, he will not ſla- 
viſhly court their friendſhip, where pride 
and folly preſide over their actions; nei- 
ther will he be ſo delicate as to ſhun it, 
where a good underſtanding directs them, 
for fear mankind ſhould miſconſtrue W 
deſigns. | 331715 115 41 | 


To be a little more partizylacs We may. 
ſay, i in the firſt place, that as perſons with 


whom he is ſo nearly connected, he is 
to 
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to behave towards them with good- man- 
ners; not to aſſume a power to them, be- 
cauſe cuſtom has appointed them to exe- 
cute his commands. Where, indeed, they 
obtrude their judgements, and are will- 
ing to direct him in his conduct; he may 
conſider the motives of their behaviour. — 
If it be directed by a regard for the ſick 
perſon, they may be heard with patience; 
and if they advance any thing for his good, 
may be carefully regarded. If they act 
from a principle of forwardneſs, he may 
ſuppreſs their opinions by Kemer or . 
contempt. 


2. It may be neceſſary, ſometimes, for 
a phyſician to conſult with them ; and in 
this he is to judge of their abilities If 
he find them, upon ſuch occaſions, men of 
real knowledge, and ſound judgement, he 
will not deſpiſe them for the ſtation in 
which they are placed, but will endea- 
vour to avail himſelf of all the knowledge 
he can derive from them. They are of- 
ten employed in families, in every ſlight 
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occurrence, from the earlieſt infancy of its 


members, and by this means become in- 
imately acquainted with their conſtitu- 


tions. To deſpiſe this knowledge, which 
they derrve from experience, and may be 
improved by good ſenſe, would be inju- 
nous to the patient; and whatever a phy- 
fictan may think of condeſcending te 
conſult with them, yet it 1s often of fo 
much confequence, that the ſcience which 
is built upon. humanity, would always 
with to embrace it. A phyſician, a ge- 
nerous, not a haughty phyſician, I mean, 


will endeavour to know as much as he can. 


Nor will he ever deſpiſe the means by which 
he obtains experience, let them appear to 
the world ever ſo diſhonourable, or excite 
the envy of his brethren. But, on the o- 
ther hand, he will never make a parade of 
conſulting apothecaries, where no good 
can be derived from it; nor practiſe any 


menial employment, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by a humility which is not expected 


from him. He will always conſider the 


au * his profeſſion, the . and bene- 
fit 


1 
fit of his patients. To procure this, he 
will condeſcend to many an action which 
may ſeem degrading; but he will never 
cultivate a diſpoſition, which will make 
ſuch actions familiar to him, when the 
end is not to be obtained by them. There 
is a dignity which ſhould always belong to 
his character, becauſe it raiſes the confi- 
dence of the patient. When it is lowered to 
do good, the conſequence is in proportion 
to the heig ght from which it was let down. 


3. As it is highly improper for adore 
caries to order for a patient, except in very 
ſlight caſes ; it is equally unbecoming " 
phyſician to interfere with them, in the 
pharmaceutical part of their profeſſion. 
He is to ſuppoſe them, till he find the 
contrary, well verſed in their buſineſs, and 
is to allow them every privilege he him- 
ſelf would wiſh to enjoy. It may ſome- 
times happen that ſome of them may be 
ignorant. In ſuch caſe he may eaſily in- 
ſtruct, without ſeeming to direct. For 
the ſame ignorance which may diſqualify 
M for 
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occurrence, from the earlieſt infancy of its 

members, and by this means become ms 
timately acquainted with their conſtitu- 
tions. To deſpiſe this knowledge, which 
they derrve from experience, and may be 
improved by good ſenſe, would be inju- 
nous to the patient; and whatever a phy- 
fictan may think of condeſcending te 
conſult with them, yet it 1s often of fo 
much conſequence, that the ſcience which 
is built upon. humanity, would always 
wiſh to embrace it. A phyſician, a ge- 
nerous, not a haughty phyſician, I mean, 
will endeavour to know as much as he can. 
Nor will he ever deſpiſe the means by which 
he obtains experience, let them appear to 
the world ever ſo diſhonourable, or excite 
the envy of his brethren. But, on the o- 
ther hand, he will never make a parade of 
conſulting. apothecaries, where no good 
can be derived from it; nor practiſe any 
menial employment, to diſtinguiſh him- 
felf by a humility which is not expected 
from him. He will always conſider the 
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fit of his patients. To procure this, he 
will condeſcend to many an action which 
may ſeem degrading ; but he will never 
. cultivate a diſpoſition, which will make 
ſuch actions familiar to him, when the 
end is not to be obtained by them. There 
is a dignity which ſhould always belong to 
his character, becauſe it raiſes the confi- 
dence of the patient. When it is lowered to 
do good, the conſequence is in proportion 
to the height from which it was let down. 


3. As it is highly improper for 2 tlie 
caries to order for a patient, except in very 
ſlight caſes; it is equally unbecoming be; 
phyſician to interfere with them, in the 
pharmaceutical part of their profeſſion. 
He 1s to ſuppoſe them, till he find the 
contrary, well verſed in their buſineſs, and 
is to allow them every privilege he him- 
ſelf would with to enjoy. It may ſome- 
times happen that ſome of them may be 
ignorant. In ſuch caſe he may r in- 
ſtruct, without ſeeming to direct. For 
the ſame * which may diſqualify 
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for buſineſs, may occaſion an inſenſibility 
of the gelen of the phyſician. 


4. Nothing can be more mean and un- 


generous, than for phyſicians to endea- 
vour to injure apothecaries, by giving di- 


rections to patients how to prepare their 


own medicines. It may be conſulting 


the pecuniary advantage of the patient, 
but is by no means of ſervice to his health 


or conſtitution; ; common medicines are 


much better prepared, and are compoſ- 
ed of more efficacious. materials, when 
made up in an apothecary' s ſhop, than 
can poſſibly be in any private family. 


But there may be ſome limitations to this 


rule, where the expence would be very 
enormous, and the method of prepara- 


tion not very tedious and accurate. If 
the phyſician preſide over the proceſs, he 
does a double piece of injuſtice, becauſe 

he may receive a fee in proportion, and 
thus cheat the apothecary, and defraud 
his patient at the ſame time. 


5. Where 


s 

5, Where apothecaries are old, and 
the phyſician young, all deference ſhould 
be paid to their experience and judgement, 
and the utmoſt modeſty required in di- 
recting them. It is very poſſible for a 
young man to know more than one who 
is advanced in years; he may have been 
taught upon better principles, and ſtudied 
with greater diligence. But facts are 
ſtubborn things, particularly medical 
facts; let him attend then to them where- 
ever they are offered, and exerciſe his 
judgement upon them as he pleaſes. 

I have now finiſhed my obſervations on 
the character and conduct of a phyſician ; 
and I think I cannot conclude better, 
than by wiſhing your ſon may enjoy e- 
very thing I have offered which is juſt. 
and good, which may render him happy 
in himſelf, and amiable to the _ to 


which he may belong. 
I am, &c. 
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